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THE TRUE signific:nce of the recent events in Eastern Eurcps can- 
not be fully established at this moment. It is still unknown what steps the 
Soviets wil! take or will be able to take in the trouble areas of Eastern 
Europe. Judging, however, from what has already taken place, one can 
hardly overemphasize the importance of the developments and their impli- 
cations. 


Some of the political scientists of our day conceived the present world 
as consisting fundamentally of two blocs with a number of second and third 
rate powers aligned more or less with either one or the other such power at 
the c-nter of each bloc. Some went even further and actually advocated the 
acceptance of this status quo as permanent and even as a desirable 
balance for the preservation of a lasting peace. They closed their eyes to the 
fact that they were advocating peace at the expense of millions cf people 
suppressed by the Soviets during and after World War !!| — at the expense 
of the Baltic States, once members of the League of Nations. In support of 
their infamous generosity they advanced arguments which often appealed to 
emotions and net to reason. It was argued that power at the disposal of the 
Soviet state is far too great to permit even the possibility of resistance with- 
in the occupied territories. it was furthermore maintained that any attempt 
to offend the Soviet Union would undouttedly result in a total war which 
would mean the end of Western civilization. Thus it logically followed that 
in order to survive we must coexist with the Soviets, that coexistence meant 
the acceptance of the status quo in Europe, and that those who sought 
the liberation of the subjugated peoples were advocates of war. 


But there were peorle who took the opposite view. They argued that 
possibly the Soviet armed might was overestimated by tine West; that total 
war might be as disastrous to Soviet Union as to United States and, con- 
sequently, that Soviets would be as eager as the Americans to avoid such an 
occurence; that people behind the Ircn Curtain bore the Communist rule but 
never accepted it; that, finally, peace is never unconditional and that on the 
scale of human values freedom and independence could never be ignored. 
But then, there was hardly any contact with the Iron Curtain countries, 
Soviet power seemed to be impressive, and a period cf ten years stood in 
betwern. Some began to doubt. 


Then c2me the news of Poland and Hungary. Cut of the tragedy that 
was Hungary, there again appeared a hope. For events in Eastern Europe 
clearly demonstrated that the alleged basis of Soviet strength — the workers’ 
class — was not as firm as was believed, to say the least. that workers 
themselves were not a passive mass but, on the contrary, could, without any 
leade: ship, stage such an uprising as it did; that youth in Eastern Europe 
is not yet fully indoctrinated; that in case of emergency Soviets cannot rely 
on their satellites and would even have to protect themselves against possi- 
ble outbursts in the future; and that the myth of the invincibility of the 
Soviet might could well be questioned. 


it is our view that the stand of the United States on this particular 
question was firm only in the halls of the United Nations — in an auditorium 
where indeed little was at stake. We believe that United States was avoiding 
responsibility and lacking in imagination in the whole approach to Eastern 
Europe in this time of crisis. 


- And yet, we are still hopeful. For if the Soviets have not succeeded in 
their efforts during the ten years of occupation, then there is hope that they 
will never succeed. Experience has proved time and again that enslavement 
of peoples can only be temporary and that those who once were free will 
rather die than continue to live in chains. 
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EASTERN EUROPE 
IN SEARCH OF A NEW SOCIAL ORDER 


DR. JURGIS BUDZEIKA 


During the last few years a great number of 
political analysts on this side of the Iron Curtain 
have begun to entertain the idea that the econ- 
omic and social changes that took place in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe during the last decade 
have been of a permanent nature. It has been 
argued that these changes were going deeply into 
the minds of the people and into the structure of 
the economic life. We have been told that the 
result of these changes has been a newly emerging 
type of socialist man and a socialist society; both 
of them are supposedly impossible to eliminate, 
and any attempts to retard or to stop the trend 
are simply attempts “to turn back the clock.” Con- 
sequently we have been advised to be prepared for 
the long existence of a socialist order in the heart 
of Europe. 


The fateful events of this past October and 
November in Poland and Hungary have shown to 
the free world that these expectations were pre- 
mature. Uprisings in these two countries have 
shown clearly that Communism was not able as yet 
to create a new socialist generation and a new 
socialist type of man. On the contrary, the 
events have shown that these nations are strongly 
opposed to the new order which has been imposed 
on them for more than ten years. This opposition 
was so strong that it led to bloody revolution 
against tanks and guns, a development which 
was unthinkable some years ago. And the most 
interesting fact about the uprisings is that the 
strongest reaction came from the younger genera- 
tion — students and young workers — people who 
were expected to be the vanguards and defenders 
of the new socialist order. 


The failure of Communism to convince the 
world of the alleged superiority of the socialist 
system poses several questions as to the future 
social order in Central and Eastern Europe. We 
may argue with great weight that for years to 
come the eastern European nations will be look- 
ing for another system different from that which 
has been offered to them during the last decade. 
If so, we shall ask what social order the captive 
nations are looking for. Do they seek the return 
of pre-World War II conditions? Or are they 
looting for some new ideas in, and forms of, 
economic life? 


WHY COMMUNISM FAILED IN 
FASTERN EUROPE 


Before discussing the possibilities of a change 
in the economic system or the possible retardation 
of the present socialist trends, it seems worth while 
tc discuss briefly those reasons which have been 
most apparent for the. failure of Communism to 
create a new socialist society and to analyze the 
strength of those factors in the future develop- 
ment of political and economic life in Eastern 
Europe. 

As two of the most important factors we may 
list family ties and the influence of the Church, 
especially of the Roman Catholic Church. These 
two factors probably will remain strong for many 
years to come. The present indications are that 
the strength of the Catholic Church did not 
diminish in the captive countries, on the contrary, 
the events of the last few years created new mar- 
tyrs and strengthened even more the spirit of 
religious resistance. Similarly, family ties are get- 
ting, and probably will continue to become, closer 
and stronger in the future because the family is 
tecoming, to many young people, the last hope 
and the last source of moral strength. Of course, 
the influence of the family upon the younger 
generation could be broken in a relatively short 
time by massive deportations and by the splitting 
of families by force. Although this is a measure 
often resorted to under the Communist system, it 
does not appear that the Communist regimes will 
try this method on a large scale at the present. 
Such measures would be difficult to conceal from 
the public opinion of the world, and second, such 
massive deportations would interfere severely with 
the fulfillment of their economic plans. 

In view of these considerations we may expect 
that family ties and the Church will continue to 
be the strongholds of the opposition to the new so- 
cial order and will continue to act as the defenders 
of those spiritual values which have been prevailing 
values of the society in the immediate past. 


Another factor of great importance is the 
nationalism of all the captive European nations. 
Events have shown that the formerly strong 
nationalistic feelings have not been eliminated — 
they remained strong and unrestrained throughout 
all those turbulent years in spite of all the efforts 
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of Communists to discredit them as reactionary 
fascist movements. Nationalism as such does not 
necessarily represent an opposition to the socialist 
system. In the past we have witnessed the emer- 
gence of national socialism in Germany and else- 
where which was compatible with socialist systems 
and which made us believe that extreme national- 
ism may ultimately lead to socialism. However, in 
the case of Eastern and Central Europe, such an 
extreme development of nationalism does not seem 
probable at the present time. The present nation- 
alist movements of captive nations are strongly 
opposed to socialist and communist ideas mainly 
because the socialist economic system is being 
brought to them from Russia; and Russia, for cen- 
turies, has been regarded as the principal enemy 
of the nationalist movements of Eastern Europe. 
Therefore, being an imported commodity, socialism 
and communism do not have many supporters 
among the native populations of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe. Consequently, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the nationalism in the captive na- 
tions will continue to be the type of moderate and 
healthy nationalism associated with the ideas of 
freedom and the social order alien to the Com- 
munist system as it was for years before World 
War II. 

The fight for personal freedom is another fac- 
tor which brought about the failure of Communism 
in Eastern Europe. The effects of this factor on 
the development of the social order is so obvious 
that not much elaboration is needed. On the basis 
of observation of the most recent history of East- 
ern Europe and elsewhere we may conclude that 
the yearning for and the fight for personal free- 
dom will continue to be an additional strong factor 
which will work against the creation of the socialist 
society in Eastern Europe. After all, Marxian social- 
ism takes personal freedom away from the people 
of the nation, and the present generations in all 
of Eastern Europe are educated sufficiently to see 
this clearly. They have shown that they are deter- 
mined to resist encroachment upon their personal 
freedom by peaceful, as well as by forceful, means 
and thus far this determination has been quite 
powerful and effective. 

We shall consider economic failures as another 
reason for the failure of Communism to create a 
new socialistic society. The economic plans of the 
Communist regimes in the captive countries were 
very ambitious and were intended to change the 
entire economic pattern of those nations. On the 
whole, the plans were not successful. As far as 
heavy industry, especially the armament industry, 
is concerned, quite significant success can be noted 
in some countries. However, the plans in consumer 
goods were a complete failure. The supplies, both 
of the necessities of life and of the major consumer 
goods, declined to such an extent that agricul- 
tural countries like Poland, suffered food shor- 
tages. Although the Communist regimes explained 
to the population that this is the shortest (al- 
though roundabout) way to plenty of abundance, 
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the captive nations were not willing to take this 
road, and they simply refused this as the means 
to alleged high standards of living at some distant 
future time. The economic failure made people 
distrust the socialist idea and now the nations are 
wondering whether the socialist system is the best 
way toward plenty and prosperity. 

Once the confidence of the nations in the 
socialist ideas has been shaken, the captive na- 
tions will be very susceptible to any thought other 
than the socialist one. Those nations now will be 
looking and searching for the ideas prevailing 
in other countries, and they will be asking if those 
other ideas could not do the job of providing them 
with a greater supply of goods and a higher stan- 
dard of living. This leads us to the assumption 
that the ears and eyes of all the captive nations 
will be open for some time to come to proposals 
and advice coming from anywhere, and by no 
means will those proposals necessarily bear the 
socialist pattern. After all, all those nations want 
freedom and a decent standard of living. The 
socialist system was not able to give it; then why 
insist on the socialist system? Why not try some 
other, more efficient, system? 


A RETURN TO THE PRE-WAR 
SOCIAL ORDER NOT PROBABLE 


Before we start to analyze what economic 
system Eastern Europe may be looking for in the 
inimediate and more distant future, we should ask 
whether this search might mean a return to the 
econcmic and social order that existed in those 
countries before World War II. Our immediate 
answer to this question will be in the negative for 
the reasons given below. 

As is generally known, the pre-war economic 
and social order in Central and Eastern Europe 
was an odd combination of the remnants of feu- 
dalism, of emerging capitalism, and of violent 
nationalism. In each country the social order took 
a different form, but the general pattern was quite 
similar. The remnants of feudalism were strongest 
in Poland, Hungary, and Rumania. In these coun- 
tries the land was mainly in the hands of large 
landowners, in many cases absentee aristocracy. 
The owners did not take any noticeable measures 
to improve the social conditions of the peasants, 
nor did they try to improve the productivity. of 
their lands. And, of course, they were strongly 
opposed to any large-scale land reforms. As a 
result, the economic status of the peasant was 
very low, and he was dissatisfied and poor. In the 
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Baltic States — Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia — the 
land situation was better. In these countries the 
land had been given to small farmers. In this 
way the last remnants of feudalism had been eli- 
minated, and the social status of the peasant had 
considerably been improved. However, the econ- 
omic status of the peasant was relatively low, 
mainly because of the shortage of investment 
capital and of difficulties in the marketing of 
crops. 


The type of capitalism emerging in Eastern 
and Central Europe before World War II was the 
European type of capitalism, which differs sub- 
stantially from its American counterpart. One of 
the basic features of European capitalism has been 
the absence of mass production and of mass con- 
sumption. European capitalism has always tended 
toward cartels, monopolies, and other agreements, 
which tended to divide the existing markets, to 
limit the level of production, and to eliminate free 
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competition. Such arrangements did benefit the 
capitalists, but they did not benefit the average 
consumer. The capitalists were assured of high 
profits in spite of low production simply by charg- 
ing a high profit per unit of production. Conse- 
quently, they were not interested in the expansion 
of productions and consumption. It is strange, but 
true, that the American idea of mass production 
at low cost and at a relatively low profit margin 
per unit of production has always been alien to 
European capitalism. 


Because European capitalists did not go into 
mass production, the prices of industrial goods 
were generally too high for the average consumer, 
and consequently he was not the beneficiary of 
the system. Moreover, the average consumer did 
not regard the capitalist system as “his” system. 
He regarded this as a system serving and bene- 
fiting the rich, and in many cases the system has 
been branded as the system of exploiting the poor. 
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Such notions were entertained not only by Marx- 
ists but also by many others who did not neces- 
sarily subscribe to socialist ideas, but simply were 
disillusioned about the practical applications of 
the capitalist system. As a result, the capitalist 
system has never been popular in Eastern and 
Central Europe, and the term “capitalism” always 
has some negative connotations. 


Another significant feature of the prewar econ- 
emic order of Eastern Europe was a rather strong 
nationalistic pattern which in some countries took 
the form of socialist interference in business. In 
all of these countries — Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, Rumania, Hungary, Yugoslavia — the 
governments were semi-authoritative regimes dif- 
ferent from the Anglo-Saxon type of democracy. 
The governments in these countries assumed cer- 
tain economic functions which in this country are 
left to private initiative. They regarded it, for in- 
stance, as their duty to assure a high level of 
business activity by means of direct government 
interference in business or by means of taking over 
the ownership of some enterprises in the fields of 
utilities, transportation, manufacturing, or even 
retail and foreign trade. No detailed statistics are 
available on the extent of government economic 
activities in these countries, but we may guess 
that in some countries those activities may have 
accounted for as much as fifty percent of the 
total national product. There is no doubt that such 
government interference retarded the economic 
progress of these nations, and we may wonder if 
such strong nationalistic attitudes toward the 
business world will prevail among these nations 
after all these turbulent years of wars and Nazi 
and Soviet occupations. 


Eastern European nations probably have learn- 
ed their lessons, as Western Europe already has. 
that extreme nationalism is not the all-out cure 
for all the economic troubles. They had ample 
opportunity to see that international cooperation 
promotes prosperity better than violent national- 
ism does, and therefore we may expect that Eastern 
Europe will not be willing to restore nationalism 
as the main guide in economic affairs. 


AMERICAN PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM — 
AN EXAMPLE TO STUDY 


In their search for the new social order the 
Eastern European nations undoubtedly will be 
turning their eyes to the outside world, especially 
tu the United States of America. We single out the 
United States purposely, since this country has 
always been very popular with Eastern Europeans. 
Many of them have relatives or friends in this 
country, many of them are receiving material aid 
from -private American individuals or organiza- 
tions, and many of them admire America simply 
because of its richness, its great power in the 
world today, and its unselfish attitude toward the 
oppressed and underdeveloped nations of the world. 


However, in spite of this great popularity of 
America, the American economic system has been 
known little in these countries and probably is 
still less known at present. America was known as 
a rich and prosperous country, but people in general 
did not realize how this prosperity was achieved 
and what institutions and factors were responsible 
for the richness of the country. Somehow, Ameri- 
can prosperity has always been regarded by Eu- 
ropeans as given by the Grace of God, without 
much questions as to why this was given to the 
United States and not to Europe. Moreover, many 
Europeans while admiring American greatness and 
richness, were ignorant and even critical about 
American economic institutions. Many of them 
were and apparently still are under the impression 
that the American economy is governed by a small 
group of rich families which exercise monopoly 
powers and exploit the working class. The term 
capitalism is usually used to describe the Ameri- 
can economic system, but since this term has very 
different references and clear negative connota- 
tions in Europe, the American economy is often 
branded as monopolistic, imperialistic, and un- 
friendly to the working class. Such cpinions are 
often expressed not only by socialist writers but 
also by many average citizens who have no reason 
te show any prejudices against America. 

Europeans in general are unfamiliar with the 
workings of the American economic system. They 
do not realize that 150 years of economic freedom 
have been the main foundation of American pros- 
perity and progress; they do not realize that cap- 
italism in this country has developed during the 
last several decades into a new and different form 
of economic organization — people’s capitalism — 
which gives equal opportunities for everybody and 
enables him to be a co-owner of all the produc- 
tive facilities of the nation. Europeans are generally 
unaware that the average American is a warm sup- 
porter of the free enterprise system and that 
he regards this system as a part of the 
American Way of Life. Many Europeans have 
completely distorted ideas about mass produc- 
tion methods and they regard them as some 
sort odd “machine monstrum,” which en- 
danger the individual and finally absorb him into 
mass society without soul and mind. We may 
sumarize all this by saying that Europeans in 
general are very misinformed about the American 
economy at work, and they grossly underestimate 
the powers, potentialities, and beneficial effects of 
the American free enterprise system. 

These remarks may be substantiated by the 
experience of many European immigrants to this 
country who have had the opportunity to observe 
the American free enterprise system at work. This 
writer was one of them. Being raised and educated 
in Europe, he was skeptical of, and ignorant about, 
the American economy and the free enterprise 
system, as were many of his friends and fellow 
students who were brought up under similar cir- 
cumstances. After coming to this country he start- 
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ed to realize the effects of freedom in economic 
life and could see clearly through his own experi- 
ence, that the writings of European nationalist. 
socialist, and communist economists and intel- 
lectuals about the alleged inferiority of the capi- 
talist, and the supposed superiority of the socialist 
system, was grave distortion of real facts. 


The conclusion of this writer, therefore, is that 
Europeans in general and Eastern Europeans 
especially, having never seen the real free enter- 
prise system at work, are not sufficiently in- 
formed about the beneficial effects of freedom in 
economic life. They need to be informed in more 
detail the great story of American economic prog- 
ress and the role of free enterprise in it. The pur- 
pose of doing this is not to impress Europeans 
about the ingenuity of American people, but 
simply to show them that it would be to their ad- 
vantage to adopt a similar system to their own 
countries. In telling the story of American prog- 
ress we will not praise ourselves but we will be 
performing a service to other nations by showing 
to them that they too can benefit from big mar- 
kets, mass production, mass consumption, and 
freedom of economic choice. After all, economic 
freedom and the present American economic sys- 
tem — people’s capitalism — is not an American 
monopoly. Each European nation may adopt a 
similar system if it wishes to progress more and 
te advance its standard of living. 


In spreading knowledge about the American 
people’s capitalism we may encounter many for- 
midable difficulties. One of these difficulties is 
that many European nations are prejudiced, mis- 
informed, and ignorant about the American free 
enterprise system, and any attempt to present this 
system to them may be regarded as a new attempt 
to indoctrinate them and to extend the powers ol 
American big business. However great the difficul- 
ties may be, we should not be discouraged. We 
should realize that many Europeans have seen 
many severe abuses of the capitalist system, and 
that they have for years and years been exposed 
to very intensive nationalist and socialist pro- 
paganda extremely unfriendly to the ideas of 
economic freedom. Therefore we may regard it as 
our duty to present to Eastern Europeans the 
manner in which the American free enterprise sys- 
tem is working in real life toward progress and 
prosperity. It is not our purpose nor our duty to 
force European nations to adopt similar social 
orders in their own countries. But we believe that 
once Eastern Europeans have the opportunity to 


see and to realize the great creative powers of the 
American free enterprise system, they will be able 
to make their own decisions as to their future social 
order. And, knowing the power of human mind and 
human nature, we have no doubts as to what the 
decision of the majority of the average citizens 
would be. 

This task of informing Eastern Europeans is 
a difficult one, and it may appear impossible at 
present. Nevertheless, much can be done at the 
present moment in spite of the fact that contacts 
with Eastern Europe are very few and sporadic. It 
is not the purpose of this article to analyze in 
more detail the practical implications. It will suf- 
fice just to mention it, leaving the more detailed 
elaboration to other minds. One of the ways of 
informing Eastern Europeans is the State Depart- 
ment — sponsored powerful Radio Voice of Amer- 
ica, and the equally powerful private Radio Free 
Europe. Radio waves do reach Eastern Europe 
easily, and they find there very eager listeners. 
Therefore may we suggest continuation and inten- 
sification of the radio programs along the lines 
presented above. 

Another way of reaching Eastern European 
nations is by means of exiles. Although it has 
been said many times that the exiles are out of 
touch with their mother countries and that their 
political role is finished, we are inclined to dis- 
agree. We may agree that exiles probably will not 
be the actual political leaders in their own coun- 
tries but we must insist that they have and will 
have in the future great influence in shaping the 
fate of their nations. Especially in the realm of 
relations with the Western world, the role of 
exiles probably will remain quite significant. There- 
fore may we advise enlisting the help of the exiles 
te a greater extent in presenting the achievements 
of the American free enterprise system to Eastern 
European nations. Specifically, publications in the 
various native languages presenting the story of 
American economic progress can be prepared right 
now and eventually published. Furthermore, there 
is among exiles a large number of qualified indi- 
viduals who may conduct research in comparative 
economic systems with special emphasis on the 
possibilities of the application of economic freedom 
in Eastern Europe. And of course we should give 
the opportunity to leading exiles to study at first 
hand the way the American economic system 
works. In this respect the cooperation of industry 
in the form of special educational programs along 
the lines presented to American college teachers 
would be especially welcomed. 


It is the steadfast view of this government that the conscience 
of America will not be in peace until all captive nations enjoy 
their full freedom and have governments of their own free choos- 


ing. 
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In Defense Of 


West European 
Culture 


The noted Lithuanian philosopher, professor 
St. Salkauskis, has called Lithuania the land of 
contradictions and paradoxes. This statement may 
include many phases of Lithuania’s life and many 
facts from the past of the Lithuanian nation. 
Lithuania was in a peculiar position. Standing be- 
tween representatives of Western and Eastern Eu- 
ropean cultures, it played a part in shaping the 
destinies of both. Lithuania was a tempting land 
te be seized by both East and West, but it main- 
tained its independent position for many years and 
it could be viewed as a prison through which West- 
ern influences were filtered through to the East and 
vice versa. Though composed of strands from both, 
Lithuania aligned herself, culturally, primarily with 
the West, as will be seen later. The importance of 
Lithuania in the cultural transfer from the West 
to the East is great indeed, but here we will discuss 
primarily the historical events throughout Lithu- 
ania’s history which had great importance in this 
transfer between the East and the West. 


More than seven hundred years ago crusades 
were led against the pagans of the Baltic shores, 
especially against Lithuanians. Only the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, Spain, which was fighting her 
own wars against the Moors, and Italy did not par- 
ticipate in these crusades against Lithuania. It 
appears that all the other nations, whose soldiers 
had fought for the Holy Sepulchre in Palestine, 
did not stop sending their knights all through the 
13th and 14th centuries in order to help the 
Teutonic Knights against Lithuania, but this Or- 
der recruited most of its soldiers from its own 
fatherland, Germany. 


The survival of the Lithuanian nation against 
this pressure from Western Europe, which lasted 
two centuries, is a very important factor in the 
history of the Baltic nations, and also of Western 
Europe itself. The “Strong — headed and used to 
warfare nation” (Teutonic Order chronicler — 
Dusburg) was able to resist the sieges of the Ger- 
man Order from the beginning of the 13th up to 
the 15th century. The foundations of the might of 
this Order were shaken by two great Lithuanian 
triumphs. In the battles of 1260, at Lake Durbe, 
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and in 1410, at Tannenberg, the future of the Baltic 
nations was being decided. In the first, Lithuania 
defeated the Knights of the Sword and, in the 
second, the Teutonic Knights — the two twin 
orders which constantly threatened Lithuania. 


Denouncing the Lithuanians as the greatest 
enemies of Christianity in their propaganda in 
the West, although Lithuanians were officially bap- 
tized in 1387, the Teutonic Knights called them 
“the Saracens” of Eastern Europe, and even as 
late as 1410 engaged knights in the West in order 
to strengthen their camp. The Order tried to in- 
still fear in the West by insisting that the “Sara- 
cen” ruler Vytautas (1392—1430) intended to water 
his horses in the Rhine river... However, five years 
later, in the Ecclesiastical Council of Cologne (a 
type of medieval United Nations Assembly) the 
German order lost out against the opinion of 
European nations. For a long time it had been 
possible to deceive the West by claiming that Lith- 
uanians were deep-rooted pagans. But when at 
that council there appeared a delegation of the 
newly baptized nobles, the West finally became 
convinced that Lithuanians wanted to unite them- 
selves with the Western European culture. The 
Lithuanian representatives asked for missionaries 
to be sent to their land, and they expressed the 
need to build churches, etc. 


Lithuanians resisted the cross which the Ger- 
man Order carried on the tips of their swords. 
They were spared the fate of the Vends and the 
Prussians, who were weakened or who completely 
disappeared from history as a result of these cru- 
sades. Lithuanians not only were able to defend 
their ethnic existence and their land, they also 
created a strong barrier to the German “Drang 
nach Osten.” Thus, the strongest neighbor of the 
Order became the Lithuanians and their state, in- 
stead of the Slavic princes. The Teutonic Knights 
did not achieve their bridge to Livonia through 
Western Lithuania from the conquered Prussian 
(East Prussia) lands. The Lithuanians energetically 
cut off all their efforts to secure even a narrow 
strip of land from Klaipeda in the direction of the 
Order’s Livonian possessions. After all, they were 
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fighting just as energetically against the Livonian 
Order (Knights of the Sword) as against the Prus- 
sian Teutonic Knights. For example, in the 13th 
century alone, six out of twenty masters of the 
Livonian Order lost their lives in wars against 
Lithuanians. 


But in the 14th century, too, the Order be- 
sieged Lithuania from both sides. From Marienburg 
and Koenigsberg “reysen” (i.e. marches) were con- 
stantly organized, in which many knights from aii 
Western Europe took part. The Order tried to 
build a whole system of castles on the banks of 
the river Nemunas — up to Kaunas. It seemed then 
that Western Lithuania would not be able to get 
out from under the Order’s rule. However, all those 
castles on the Nemunas (Beyerburg, Marienwer- 
der, Gotteswerder, Ritterswerder) were swept away 
in 1336-92. Thus, the Order did not acquire even 
that very desirable land, Zemai¢iai, which would 
have connected Prussia with Livonia. In a few 
instances the Knights held Zemai¢iai in their 
hands, like a “slippery eel by its tail” (an ex- 
pression from that period), but it finally slipped 
out of their power during the reign of Vytautas, 
after the victory of 1410. 


By these efforts Lithuania has played an im- 
portant and interesting role in the history of Eu- 
rope. She protected and defended the existence of 
the Lithuanian state, which, as the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania, lasted almost six hundred years (un- 
til 1795). 


While defending herself from persistent Ger- 
man aggression, she also did not permit the ter- 
ritories of Nemunas to be consolidated into the 
state of the Order. Thus, Lithuania has played an 
important role in that the two lands of the Order, 
Prussia (East Prussia) and Livonia have met with 
entirely different fates. The Order was unable 
properly to colonize the Latvian and Estonian lands 
while it did not have a route across dry land. This 
served to strengthen the basis of the conquered 
Baltic nations. Besides, Lithuania interfered with 
the expansion, eventually up to the river Dnieper, 
of the boundaries of the politically organized and 
agriculturally perfected governed state of the Order. 
Hed this happened, the history of Eastern Europe 
wou'd have been different in every way. Lithuania 
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served as a barrier to the East against these Ger- 
manic attempts. After many generations “history 
repeated itself,” and twice have the Germans 
reached the Dnieper area (1915-18, 1941-44); how- 
ever, Germanic hopes of finding here a strong 
basis for a state had flown away in streams of 
blood over the banks of Nemunas, in Zemaiéiai and 
at Tannenberg five centuries ago. 


In spite of her wars with the Order, the Lithu- 
anian nation adopted Western culture and Latin 
Baptism. She became the barrier of the Western 
culture spread by the sword of the Teutonic 
Knights, but a defender of Western European cul- 
ture in the East herself, for it extended farthest 
into the Slavic lands. In her wars with the Order, 
the Lithuanian nation played another very im- 
pertent role for the lands east of her. Since, in 
the West, Lithuania met with a strong and im- 
movable enemy, she could not expand her state 
into the territories of those closely related to the 
Lithuanians, the Old Prussians (Pruzzi) and the 
Latvians. Lithuania turned into the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Already, since the end of the 12th century, 
there had appeared a systematic Lithuanian ex- 
pansion into the lunds of the East Slavs. During 
the long generations of her wars with the Order 
Lithuania was pushed even more in that direction. 
In the Russian plains Lithuanians met the Tartars 
who came from Asia and destroyed everything that 
was at that time understood as European culture. 
Lithuanians became the European barrier against 
these Asiatic nomads. 


Did it not seem a paradox that the once pagan 
Lithuanians, who had besieged by the representa- 
tives of Western Christianity, the Order of the 
Teutonic Knights, in the 13th century defended 
Europe against the Tartars in the Russian plains? 
Histories of the Central European nations usually 
stress the fact that the prince of Silesia and others 
had stotpped the advance of the Tartars at Lieg- 
nitz in 1241. Very often, however, an important 
factor is overlooked. The first Lithuanian king, 
Mindaugas, who was crowned by Pope Innocent IV, 
seven hundred years ago (1253), stopped the west- 
ward advance of the Tartars on his lands. The 
great march of the Tartars into Lithuanian lands 
(1258) could not conquer the already strong state 
of iMndaugas. 

The Tartars had conquered large areas of Rus- 
sia and forced indemnities from her princes. But 
Lithuanians also ruled a large part of the Eastern 
Slav’s lands: the boundaries of the Grand Duchy 
of Lithuania extended a good hundred miles along 
the left bank of the Dnieper. Thus the Russian 
was divided between the Tartars and the Lithu- 
anian state. The latter saved the modern Ukraine 
and White Russia from the Tartar yoke. That 
means that the Russian vassals living close to the 
Lithuanian boundaries had no other choice but to 
submit to the Lithuanian princes in order to escape 
the hard Tartar captivity. 
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The Old Russian (Kiev) state had had many 
difficulties in bringing to order the nomadic tribes 
from the Asian steppe. One of the most important 
reasons for the fall of the state of Kiev was its 
inability to defend itself against nomads. They 
besieged and pillaged the rich state of Kiev. 


The relationship between Lithuanians and 
nomads was more fortunate. The stand of Lithu- 
anian Grand Duke Algirdas (1345—1377) in this 
question of the Eastern plains and Tartars was 
very interesting. He had stated that all of Russia 
must belong to Lithuania, i.e., to Vilnius (“Omnis 
Russia debet ad Litwinos simpliciter pertinere,” 
Scriptores rerum Prussicarum, II; 79). But, of 
course, both the Tartars and the ruler of Vilnius 
were trying to conquer Russian lands. Algirdas 
fought them in the steppe, the real land of the 
mounted Tartars in the South of Russia. By break- 
ing the Tartar might at Blue Waters (in Pcdolia, 
at the mouth of the Dnieper) in 1362, Algirdas took 
not only Kiev, but conquered Podolia itself from 
the Tartars. 


Lithuania was successful in gathering up the 
remains of the old state of Kiev, because Lithu- 
anians did not disturb the unity of the Russian 
lands of their institutions. The principle of tole- 
ration mentioned in the letter of Gediminas, 
father of Algirdas, to the Pope, was generously ap- 
plied to the Russian lands. Thus, to belong to Lith- 
vania meant not only freedom from Tartar rule, 
but a!so avoidance of the Asiatic yoke. 


Even in later times the Lithuanians ruled that 
chaotic Eastern area. Vytautas the Great devoted 
the most attention to sukduing the nomadic Tar- 
tars. In spite of his defeat at Vorksla, in 1399, he 
teok from them rct only Russian lands, tut made 
them acknowledge his rule and allow him to an- 
point their khars. In fouthern Russia Vytautas 
guarded Eurcpe from Asiatic destruction. built 
fortresses, started settlements of nomadic inhabi- 
tants of the sterp2 — the Tartars — and stopped 
the wars of their divided tribes by using Tartar 
warriors themselves. Thus, Vytautas, by reaching 
the Black Sea and balancing the thoroughly con- 
tinental character of his state, subdued the wan- 
derers of the steppe and organized an economic life 
there. Alongside the fortresses, custom houses were 
established. Even in the 17th century there re- 
mained indications of Vytautas’ activity in the 
names of localities — “Vytauto Pirtis” (Bath of 
Vytautas), “Vytauto Brasta” (Crossing cf Vytau- 
tas), etc. 

Besides her role in the war with the Tartars, 
Lithuania has also played a role in the history of 
the Russian state. Russia was several centuries 
late in coming into European history. Living on 
the very farthest edge of European cultural life 
where, during the Middle and the New Ages, a cul- 
tural growth was evident in every phase, Human- 
ism, the Rennaissance, and even the Reformation, 
a wave of which had reached Lithuania in 1540— 


1570, remained unknown to Russia. Of course, Re- 
formation from the West could only spread itself 
in Catholic Lithuania and not in Orthcdox Russia. 
In other words, a great many factors united Lithu- 
ania to the West (Christianity being a very im- 
portant one), while the absence of these same 
factors in Russia made her thoroughly Eastern. 


The Russian rulers had to devote a great deal 
of time until they finally “collected” and united 
Russian lands. For a long time Lithuania was the 
great:st obstacle in this unification of the Eastern 
Slavic lands. Two centers ,Vilnius and Moscow, 
ccmpeted for a long time. They both acquired con- 
trol of East European lands about them. In the 
14th century many lands around Dnieper and 
Dauguva (Duna) expressed their allegiance to the 
court of Vilnius, i.e., the rulers of Lithuania. The 
princes of Moscow, having acquired in the end of 
the 15th century the traditions of the fallen Byzan- 
tine Empire, its coat of arms and the title of caesar, 
could not bear the fact that lands which were 
ethnically Slavic and religiously Orthodox were 
ruled by Lithuania. Because of this the wars with 
the Teutonic Knights changed into wars with 
Moscow, which lasted even longer. For these wars 
Lithuania and Poland sacrificed much. It was ex- 
ceedingly difficult to defend lands which were 
situated far from the capital of Lithuania, even 
though the inhabitants of these lands were loyal. 
But Lithuania long remained a barrier to Mos- 
ccw’s advance into Western Europe, and Russia 
aveuired direct territorial contact with the West 
enly when Vilnius and Kaunas, (1795), along with 
Warsaw and Lomza, became cities of Russian im- 
rerial provinces (1815). 


Russia entered into European history when the 
“Middle Ages” in the Moscow state were over. That 
wes at the time of Peter the Great, the beginning 
cf the 18th century. For a long time her war to 
th: West was barred by Lithuania and Poland. 
Peter “cut himself a window” (Pushkin’s expres- 
sion) into Europe (founding and building of Peters- 
turg). One hundred thirty years before Ivan the 
Terricle (IV) had tried to cut such a window to 
the sea through Livonia. Then the armies of Mos- 
cow had cruelly pillaged a large part of Livonia. 
Many important castles and fortresses had fallen, 
but the Tsar did not succeed. The ruler of Lithu- 
ania-Poland, Steponas Batoras, cut his way off. 


We have mentioned these facts here in order 
to show that the role of the Grand Duchy of Lith- 
uania is often underestimated in her efforts to 
stop the advance of the savage Tartar element and 
in her defense of Western European culture in the 
distant Dnieper plains. Lithuanians were able to 
accomplish these missions, because they themselves 
had become a western-minded nation. An impor- 
tant factor in their history is that by defending 
themselves against the Teutonic Knights they did 
not shut themselves away from Western Chris- 
tianity. Christianity became the most a aca 
link uniting Lithuania with the West. 
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Lithuanian Music Prior To 1918 


Srrvarep at a strategic point in Europe, Lith- 
uania has been oppressed by her neighbors for 
centuries. Attempts were made by her aggressive 
neighbors to denationalize and to disregard the 
native cultures of Lithuania. The very difficulties 
which impeded the material development of Lith- 
uania left her with a mass of archaic customs and 
traditions. The living monument of these archaic 
customs and traditions, and, the spirit and soul of 
the Lithuanian people is found in her folksongs. 
However, the outside world knows practically noth- 
ing about these folksongs or the achievements of 
the Lithuanian composers. 


Throughout the centuries of Lithuanian op- 
pression by her neighbors, the Lithuanian folksong, 
fortunately, was able to thrive and develop together 
with the language, traditions and customs of the 
people. At the same time the economic, social and 
political life of Lithuania was such that the devel- 
poment of musicians capable of creating music of 
artistic worth did not come about until almost the 
end of the nineteenth century. Although the cul- 
tural life of Lithuania had its restrictions, there 
are indications that a musical life existed prior to 
the present century. 


In 1513, St. John’s school in Vilnius, Lithuania, 
prepared students for participation in church 
choirs. Almost all of the schools that were directed 
by religious orders taught hymns and chorales to 
their students. In Kaunas, soon after 1642, the 
Jesuit order was teaching instrumental music to 
be used during their church services. 


Before the eighteenth century, Vilnius was the 
center of music culture. During the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, the convents and estates of 
the well-to-do became centers of music. Towards 
the end of the nineteenth century the accomplish- 
ments of government and privately sponsored 
music schools overshadowed the music in the con- 
vents and estates Although the schools during this 
period did not become world-renowned, they did 
become well known in Lithuania proper. 

About 1885, Mary Tyzenhauzen-Przezdieckis 
established a school for organists in Rokiskis, 
Lithuania. The instructors were foreigners and 
were well educated. This school prepared at least 
forty Lithuanian students for organist positions 
throughout Lithuania. J. Gruodis and J. Tallat- 
KelpSa, twentieth century Lithuanian composers, 
were products of this school. 


Other music schools that contributed towards 
the beginning of Lithuanian music culture were: 
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the Mykolas Oginskis school in Kaunas; the Im- 
perial Music school in Vilnius; and, the J. Nau- 
jalis school in Kaunas. Many of the twentieth cen- 
tury Lithuanian composers received their early 
music training at these schools and later completed 
their music education at conservatories in Warsaw, 
St. Petersburg and Riga. There were other music 
schoo!s in Lithuania before the twentieth century 
but their influence and contribution towards the 
musical culture of Lithuania was negligable. 


Early Church Music 


Rev. A. Strazdelis (1763-1833) introduced the 
first original Lithuanian melody into Lithuanian 
hymn singing and also created many original texts 
to which he composed melodies. Many of his hymns 
were translated into the Polish language and are 
still in use in Polish churches. Wherever Strazdelis 
traveled or lived, in Lithuania, he would teach his 
melodies and hymns to the people. It is interesting 
to note that the people learned these hymns with- 
out the use of any printed materials. 


Bishop M. Valancius (1801—1875) compiled a 
Lithuanian hymnal so that the people would have 
something to sing from written in their own native 
tongue. The Polish influence in Lithuanian church 
music was pronounced. The hymns used in the 
Polish churches were gradually introduced into the 
Lithuanian churches by a Polonized Lithuanian 
clergy. The hymns were generally sung in Polish 
and even sermons were delivered in the Polish 
language. Through the efforts of Bishop Valancius 
and Rev. Strazdelis many of the parishes in Lith- 
vania proper began singing hymns in the Lithua- 
nian language. 


First Lithuanian Composers 


In 1883, the newspaper “Ausra” (The Dawn) 
made its initial appearance. The aims of his news- 
paper were both cultural and idealistic, and it 
strove to instill a feeling of nationalism amongst 
the Lithuanian people which would oppose both 
Russification and Polonization. Russification had 
afflicted the entire nation and Polonization had 
affected the Lithuanian gentry, and the Polonized 
Lithuanian clergymen were still influencing the 
common people to a certain extent. This newspaper 
contained the words and melodies of folksongs and 
original creations designed to help inspire the 
people with a feeling of nationalism. It was during 
these years of the nineteenth century that the first 
pioneer Lithuanian composers appeared. 
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Among the very first Lithuanian composers 
was Juozas Kalvaitis (1842—1895). He graduated 
from the Warsaw Conservatory in 1874 and be- 
came the director of the Oginskis Music school in 
Rietava. Many of his students later graduated from 
the Warsaw Conservatory. One of the works of 
Kalvaitis, a Mass for choir and organ, was pub- 
lished in 1886. This composition was the first Lith- 
uanian choral composition to be published and 
scme of the melodies used in this composition are 
siill utilized in Lithuanian churches to this day. 


Dr. Vincas Kudirka (1858—1899) was a strong 
Lithuanian patriot, a doctor of medicine, violinist 
and composer. His published compositions are 
among the first Lithuanian compositions to be 
published and consist of waltzes, polkas, mazurkas 
and two volumes of harmonized Lithuanian folk- 
songs. The greatest musical contribution of Kudir- 
ka was his patriotic hymn “Lietuva tevyne mtsy” 
(Lithuania, Our Homeland) composed in 1898. The 
hymn first appeared in the newspaper “Varpas” 
(The Bell) and was later adopted as the Lithuanian 
National Anthem. 

In 1902 a volume of songs called “Dainos” was 
published by Ereminas. In 1904, Vydiinas (Vilius 
Storasta), the philosopher of Tilsit in Prussia, 
published a volume of songs called “Lietuvos Ai- 
das” (Echoes of Lithuania). In a Lithuanian news- 
paper published in 1902 two versions of a patriotic 
hymn “Kur bega SeSupe” (Where the River SeSupe 
Flows) were printed. Both versions were composed 
by Ceslovas Sasnauskas (1867—1916) who is con- 
sidered to be one of the pioneer Lithuanian com- 
posers. It is interesting to note that the news- 
papers were printed in East Prussia and were 
smuggled across the frontier as were banned Lith- 
uanian books. They were made accessible to Lith- 
uanians both in Lithuania proper and in various 
sectors of Prussia. 

Before the rights of the Lithuanian press were 
restored on May 7, 1904, Lithuanian music was still 
in its infancy. Collections and arrangements of 
folksongs were made and original vocal and instru- 
mental compositions were being created. The tech- 
niques were primitive and were limited to short 
compositions. The educated Lithuanian musicians 
saw the shortcomings in their musical literature 
and strove to correct this deficiency as much as 
local conditions and their own abilities would allow. 


The ending of the nineteenth century not only 
saw the rise of a feeling of nationalism amongst 
the Lithuanians but also the first Lithuanian com- 
posers. Ceslovas Sasnauskas (1869—1916), Mikas 
Petrauskas (1873—1937), and Juozas Naujalis (1869 
—1934) form a trio of Lithuanians who are con- 
sidered to be the first pioneer composers with a 
Lithuanian nationalistic element. M. K. Ciurlionis 
(1875—1911) a contemporary of the trio, composed 
music that was more universal in its appeal and 
although it contained Lithuanian elements, it was 
so far advanced that it was not understood by his 
fellow country men. Through their music, Sas- 


nauskas, Petrauskas and Naujalis helped to 
strengthen and instill Lithuanian nationalism in 
three different sectors of the world. Naujalis work- 
ed amongst Lithuanians in Lithuania proper, Sas- 
nauskas amongst the Lithuanians in Russia, and 
Petrauskas in the United States. Their composi- 
tions formed the foundation upon which later 
Lithuanian composers based their compositions. 

Of the three pioneer composers, Juozas Nau- 
jalis is considered to be the most important. Nau- 
jalis was known as an outstanding organist, com- 
poser, pedagogue, choral director, pianist and 
musicologist. But, he will be especially remembered 
for his musical compositions. Naujalis graduated 
from the Warsaw Music Institute in 1889 and later 
attended the Ratisbone Music School. He was the 
organist of the Kaunas Cathedral and established 
the St. Gregory Society to help unify all Lithuanian 
Catholic Church organists. Naujalis also establish- 
ed summer courses for training organists and prior 
to World War I had trained a large number of 
Lithuanian organists. Some of these organists are 
still active in the United States. In 1919 he insti- 
tuted a new music school which later became the 
Kaunas State Conservatory. He remained the direc- 
tor of the Conservatory until his resignation in 
1926. 

Naujalis contributed much towards the litera- 
ture of Lithuanian religious music. Numerous poly- 
phonic Masses and many beautiful compositions 
which reflect his deep religious ideas were left by 
him. £everal of his compositions became known 
in other countries and he won prizes in inter- 
national ccmpetitions. His secular compositions 
range from patriotic and folksong harmonizations 
to symphonic works and are closely allied with the 
Lithuanian freedom movement prior to and during 
Word War I. Using the texts of the poet Maironis 
he became the founder of a new era of Lithuanian 
song. Among the more important instrumental 
works are the symphonic poem “Ruduo” (Autumn), 
the string cuartets, and, a symphonic suite “Antai 
Zebris rugiuose’” (There is a Zebris in the Rye 
Field). The secular compositions reveal traces of a 
Polish influence, but, his melancholy and lyricism 
are essentially Lithuanian elements. 

Ceslovas Sasnauskas (1869—1916), composer, 
crganist and musicologist, studied music in War- 
saw and later graduated from the St. Petersburg 
Conservatory. He pursued his musical studies in 
Prague, Wurtenburg, Italy and in Sweden. The 
greater portion of his life was spent in St. Peters- 
burg, away from his homeland. He was the choir 
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director and organist at the church of St. Cath- 
erine and also an instructor of music at the St. 
Petersburg Theological Academy. Until the pub- 
Ushed works of Sasnauskas appeared in 1909 and 
in 1910 longer and larger Lithuanian musical com- 
positions were non-existent. The appearance of 
w-rks by Sasnauskas was a novelty to Lithuanians 
of the period since earlier musicians had clung 
primcrily to folksong arrangements. Sasnauskas, 
however, used folksong motifs in his compositions. 
This utilization of primitive Lithuanian folksongs 
in larger music forms helped raise the standard 
of early Lithuanian music literature. 

The works of Sasnauskas consist primarily of 
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vocal compositions. One of his largest and greatest 
works was the “Requiem” composed for solo voices, 
choir and organ. This requiem was first presented 
at a memorial s2rvice for Ciurlionis in St. Peters- 
burg. The requiem is very lyric and contains a taint 
of Lithuanian national elements. The first publica- 
tion of the “Requiem” appeared in St. Petersburg 
in 1915. 

The cantata “Broliai” (Oh Brothers) is the 
greatest secular composition by Sasnauskas. The 
cantata first appeared in 1909 along with other 
published works of Sasnauskas in “Lietuviskoji 
Muzika” (Lithuanian Music) and was at that time 
the finest item of Lithuanian music literature avail- 
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able. “Lietuviskoji Muzika” was a series of twelve 
publications published by Sasnauskas at his own 
expense and contains his own compositions. These 
cempositions were the first fruitful seeds sown in 
Lithuanian music from which all later Lithuanian 
musical compositions grew. His choral works be- 
came and are still popular, especially “Kur béga 
Sefupé” (Where the River Sesupe Flows). 

Mikas Petrauskas (1873—1937) a prolific com- 
poser and the “father” of Lithuanian opera, gra- 
duated from the St. Petersburg Conservatory in 
1906. In 1907 he went to the United States where 
he spent the greater portion of his life. Petraus- 
kas was the first Lithuanian musician trained for 
the profession to arrive in the United States and 
was well received by the Lithuanian professional 
people. However, the average Lithuanian did not 
appreciate him and hampered his efforts to in- 
still a love of better music in them. Petrauskas 
gave numerous concerts in various American cities 
and was one of the first Lithuanians in America 
to improve the standards of Lithuanian programs 
and concerts. He organized a music school in 
Chicago in 1910 that was the first Lithuanian 
music school in the United States. 

Several of his composition were published in 
St. Petersburg in 1909. Beginning with the year 
1912, numerous works were published in the United 
States. From the time that Dr. V. Kudirka had 
putlished the harmonizations of Lithuanian folk- 
songs in the nineteenth century no one had utilized 
the Lithuanian folksongs in arrangements for solo 
with piano accomvaniment. Petrauskas was the 
first Lithuanian to accomplish this. A series of 
such solos was published beginning with the year 
1912. His compositions include works for solo voice, 
chorus, piano, operetta and opera. His opera “Eglé, 
Zaléiy Karaliené” (Queen of the Vipers) is con- 
sidered to be a true Lithuanian national opera. 

The harmonies utilized by Petrauskas were 
simple without any traces of modernism. Petraus- 
kas wanted alJl music lovers to be able to perform 
his works. His music talent was inferior to that 
of Naujalis and Sasnauskas and although he was 
a prolific composer most of his compositions have 
found appreciation only amongst Lithuanians in 
America. Petrauskas is remembered by Lithu- 
anians as: the “father” of Lithuanian opera; 
as the first author of a Lithuanian opera; as an 
organizer of numerous Lithuanian choral groups; 
as the first to write about Lithuanian music in 
the Lithuanian language, and as the organizer of 
the first Lithuanian music school in the United 
States. 


M. K. Ciurlionis 


Although M. K. Ciurlionis (1875—1911) died 
when Sasnauskas, Naujalis and Petrauskas were 
active in the field of composition, he left works 
that were unique and decades ahead of his time. 
His compositions were of a wider scope than those 
of his Lithuanian contemporaries and were more 
European in appeal. 


Ciurlionis was a graduate of the Warsaw Con- 
servatory and went to Leipzig for advanced music 
study. In Leipzig many of his compositions were 
performed at the Conservatory concerts. 

Ciuriionis brought Lithuanian music out of its 
isolation and was the first composer to attach 
Lithuanian music to European music culture. The 
essential traits and elements of his race are found 
in his works which reveal a blending of Orienta! 
and Occidental elements. This phenomenon is later 
revealed in the works of later Lithuanian com- 
posers. 

When Ciurlionis was alive, Lithuanian music 
was still in its infancy, and Lithuanian composi- 
tions were making their first appearance. Ciurlio- 
nis regarded these works with respect and seriously 
reviewed these contributions to Lithuanian music 
literature. He was the first Lithuanian musician to 
criticize and review music in Lithuanian. 

Ciurlionis was also the first Lithuanian to 
compose for the piano utilizing Lithuanian folk 
mctifs. His fourteen organ preludes are interesting 
compositions written in a true liturgical style. The 
fourteen vocal songs are unique in that each is 
harmonized to produce an individual tonal color. 
These songs are gems that contain tender melan- 
choly alternating with phrases of restlessness. The 
song “Sériau Zirgeli” (I Fed the Horse) is especial- 
ly well-known to Lithuanians. The greatest com- 
positions of Ciurlionis were his symphonic poems. 
His symphonic works are imbued with an epic and 
mystic breath and are remarkable for their rich- 
ness of thematic material and magnificent or- 
chestration. The compositions of Ciurlionis reveal 
a mastery of the technique of orchestration and a 
great talent. His early works reveal the influence 
of Chopin and Scriabin whereas his Leipzig com- 
positions show the influence of the contemporary 
German musical trends. 

Prior to 1904, Ciurlionis devoted his time to 
music, but, beginning in 1904 and until his death, 
he spent most of his time painting with little time 
devoted to the composition of music. Although 
Ciurlionis breathed a new spirit into Lithuanian 
music, he is better known as a painter rather than 
as a composer. He tried to portray musical forms 
in his paintings and gave them musical titles. He 
created a new mystic trend in art and belongs to 
a class of painters of which only a few existed. Art 
critics have called his paintings ingenious and 
without equal. Ciurlionis is claimed to be one of 
the greatest Lithuanian painters and one of the 
outstanding Lithuanian composers. 

Lithuanian music prior to World War I had not 
established itself with its own traditions. The 
composers had utilized folk melodies using primitive 
techniques in works that betrayed Polish and Rus- 
sian influences. With few exceptions, the musical 
accomplishments were a means towards promoting 
a feeling of Lithuanian nationalism. The Lithu- 
anian musical life was still provincial and limited 
with the music of M. K. Ciurlionis excepted for it 
was universal in its appeal. 
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Adorins Galdikas 


Lithuania 


LITHUANIA AND THE PROBLEMS OF EASTERN EUROPE 


By STEPAS VYKINTAS 


LACK OF OBJECTIVE INFORMATION 


After World War II Lithuania, as a result of 
the Bolshevik occupation, became well known in 
the international arena; nevertheless, many solve 
the problems of Lithuania either erroneously or 
subjectively. A close friend of the Lithuanians, 
Professor C. A. Manning of Columbia University, 
said that ignorance is the source of various polit- 
ical errors. And ignorance, due to lack of objective 
information about Lithuania and Eastern Europe, 
is widely diffused among responsible political and 
opinion leaders. It is obvious that a great many 
Americans may not know about Lithuania and the 
other nations of Eastern Europe; however, his- 
torians, journalists, commentators, and opinion 
leaders should know that Lithuania did exist and, 
in the past, created its own European history. A 
minimum of objective information is necessary for 
correct presentation, discussion, and solution of 
Eastern European problems. It is very unfortunate 
that information about Eastern Europe is hard to 
obtain. Various sources of information treat East- 
ern Europe inadequately and frequently erroneous- 
ly. This is especially true as far as the Baltic States 
are concerned. Some time ago there appeared on 
the book stands Today, The 1956 Pocket Almanac, 
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edited by George H. Gallup of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion. The Almanac contains 
brief data about all countries, including such 
midgets as the Guianas (28,000 inhabitants), 
Luxemburg (295,000 people), and others; however, 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, with their combined 
population of approximately nine million people, 
are not mentioned even though the Government of 
the United States does not recognize the annexa- 
tion of these states by the Soviet Union. The 
Almanac fails to provide answers to such impor- 
tant and basic questions as: what is the size and 
the number of inhabitants of each of the Baltic 
States, when did they become independent, and 
what is their present international status? It 
seems that Mr. Gallup’s Almanac has completely 
eliminated the Baltic States from history and the 
map. 


The only consolation for such an unfortunate 
situation in the field of objective information is 
the fact that there are living in the United-States 
many honorable statesmen, senators, and repre- 
sentatives, who not only recognize the existence of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, but who sometimes 
also know as much about these countries as most 
of the Lithuanians. Every year on February 16th 


(Lithuania’s Indenpendence Day) I read the state- 
ments of the members of Congress, of a number of 
state governors, and of mayors of larger cities with 
the greatest of pleasure. For example, the honor- 
able Thomas J. Dodd (D-Conn.) accurately and 
extensively related the occupation of Lithuania 
with many details which are not even known by 
every Lithuanian. In these statements the reader 
sees and feels not only a deep condolence for 
Lithuania but also an accurate understanding of 
Lithuanian affairs and extensive knowledge about 
Lithuania and its political problems. 


LITHUANIA AND THE BALTIC PROBLEM 


Today the fact that Lithuania is no longer one 
of the powerful European states (although it was 
an important Eurasian power during the 13th and 
14th centuries) is no longer a matter for discussion. 
Furthermore, whether or not Lithuania will be a 
nation of three or five million people will not be 
a decisive factor; however, it is understandable 
that the healthier and larger a nation is, the more 
possibilities it has for political, economic, and cul- 
tural development. 


The political problems will still not be solved 
even if a Federation of the Baltic States is created. 
No matter how large a nation is — whether of 
three or of nine millions of people — it still can- 
not sustain the pressure of imperialistic Russia. No 
doubt, the three Baltic States — Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia — would have more political weight if 
they pursued the same political and economic 
policies. A union of the Baltic States in a federa- 
tion or in some other form is a basic condition for 
their further existence as independent states. Since 
the Baltic States alone cannot sustain the pressure 
of imperialistic Russia, they must search for a 
wider political support in Eastern Europe. During 
a visit to Sweden in 1938, I proposed the idea of 
Balto-Scandia in the “Review Baltic”. The pro- 
posal was warmly accepted by the Swedes; how- 
ever, the lack of a common language posed a 
problem and hindered a complete acceptance. I 
proposed English as the official language of the 
Balto-Scandia nations. The Swedes, however, in- 
sisted on Swedish. I tried to convince them that 
Swedish is too remote and too difficult for Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, and Estonians. It would be more 
practical for English to be dominant in the rela- 
tions between the Baltic States. Today the idea of 
Balto-Scandia is even more problematical because 
the Swedes are very much afraid of Bolshevism 
and, therefore, want to ride on its coat-tails. 
Without doubt, when Bolshevism perishes the 
Swedes and other Scandinavians will change their 
ideas; nevertheless, only the gods know whether 
they will support the Baltic States in their fight 
against Russian imperialism. 


Security of the Baltic States also depends upon 
another important consideration. Political balance 
in Eastern Europe can be achieved in only one 
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way: Russia’s geographical limits must be deter- 
mined by ethnographic considerations. Otherwise 
Russia will always be a preponderous state in 
Eastern Europe. In some American circles it is still 
a common and erroneous view that Russia is a 
country which is united, unusual, and indivisible. 
These circles are still frightened by mathematical 
figures. To them it still seems better to have 
economic trade relations with Russia, which has a 
pepulation of 200 million, than with many nations 
which were incorporated into the Soviet Union by 
force. Such views prevent the correct solution to 
the problems of Lithuania and Eastern Europe. 
Nevertheless, let us take a look at how these prob- 
lems are being solved by those who have a greater 
knowledge of Russia. 


LITHUANIA AND RUSSIA 


For several centuries in the past Lithuania was 
a large and dangerous political and military rival 
of Russia. “Der litauische Staat war lange Zeit 
maechtiger gewesen als das Grossfuerstentum Mos- 
kau, und Iwan hatte damit Schwierigkeiten genug” 
(8, p. 42). Today, in this age of modern weapons, 
Lithuania, from a military point of view, is no 
longer a rival of Russia. Lithuania, whose states- 
men of the past fought for peace and unity in 
Europe, now seeks freedom for all European nations 
and permanent (or if possible eternal) peace with 
complete national independence and freedom from 
any oppressor’s yoke. 


Meanwhile imperialistic Russia, now wearing 
a Red mask thanks to the Communist expansion 
policy, was able to crush its old rival and, if it 
could, would gladly deal a death blow. 


What is Russia? Some call it a prison of na- 
tions. We don’t like to criticize, but objective evalu- 
ation forces us to say that contemporary Russia 
is a creation of the West. Russia was allowed to 
occupy Europe as far as Berlin. And why shouldn’t 
anybody take anything that is given free? Today 
Russia is still dissatisfied with the world it con- 
trols. Thomas Preston is right when he says that 
Russia is our long-term danger. Many Europeans 
and Americans still cannot imagine the terrible 
danger that is Russia. Therefore again: what is 
Russia? Let us see how this question is answered 
by the above mentioned Thomas Preston who, for 
a long time, lived in Russia and who knows the 
Russians perhaps better than his own Englishmen. 
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“Scratch a Russian and you find a Tar- 
tar” has lost its meaning. There is now no 
need to scratch. The Bolsheviks have done 
away with Russian susceptibilities on account 
of their Eurasian percentage. The Europeani- 
zation of Russia, the ideals of Teuton court 
and aristocratic oligarchy, of a French 
bureaucracy, all of which have found their 
adherents in Russia at one time or another in 
the past, have all gone to the winds — Bol- 
shevik methods are drastic and realistic if 
nothing else. Their place has been taken by 
Asiatic realism, which coincides with the as- 
pirations of Russian Pan-Slav imperialism of 
the Tsars (7, p. 296). 


ADONMAS GALDIKAS 


PATH IN THE FOREST 


The Pan-Slav imperialism is further elaborated 
by Mr. Preston. He says: 


Pan-Slav-Messianism, or a belief by So- 
viet Russia that she has a mission to reform 
the world on her own pattern, is another 
reason for her ruthless aggression. This is 
nothing new. It is specifically Russian. In- 
deed, there is an old tradition in Russia that 
one day Moscow may be the third Rome (7). 


There can be no double-talk about Russian 
imperialism which, hidden by the universal mask 
of Communism, seeks to realize the Pan-Slavic 
mission — rule of the whole world. Those who 
still do not see or do not understand this danger 
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cre truly naive babes who have to learn the Icsson 
tho way. 

Lithuania lived under Russian and all its cruel- 
tes for 123 years during the era of the Tsars. 
Today Lithuania is under more ruthless occupation 
than during the rule of the Tsars. Congressman 
T. J. Dodd tells what happened: 

Then, step by step, the Soviet system was 
introduced in Lithuania. Land, industry, busi- 
ness enterprises, and private property were 
nationalized, people’s rights subverted, the 
standard of living reduced. Lithuania was 
entirely shut off from western civilization and 
culture. Arrests and deportations gradually 
took on such dimensions that there was no 
doubt but that Lithuania was doomed by the 
Kremlin masters to total physical destruc- 


tion (9, p. 9). 
Without regard for a possible total annihila- 
tion, Lithuanians all over the world — here in 


exi’e and in enslaved Lithuania — are determined 
to continue the fight for the right of free and 
independent national existence. 


LITHUANIA AND EASTERN EUROPEAN NATIONS 


A well-known English historian, Bernard Pares, 
who was a professor in the universities of England. 
Canada, and the United States, and who is well 
known specialist in Russian history, states that 
present Soviet Russia is composed of more than a 
hundred different nationalities. On the other hand. 
a Ukrainian journalist Oleh R. Martovych, who is 
doing a research study on these nationalities, is of 
the opinion that there are considerably more than 
a hundred. But we are not so much concerned with 
the latest and precise data as with the fact that 
the contemporary Russian Empire is a military 
power, a conglomeration of coerced nations. 


The Russian propagandist vehemently attacks 
the colonialism of the West. This is to hide the 
fact that Russia is not only a colonialistic nation 
but also engages in genocide. After World War II 
the major colonial powers — England, France, and 
quite recently Spain — bestowed independence 
vpon many colonial countries of Asia and Africa. 
In contrast the Soviet Union completelly dissolved, 
annihilated, or starved numerous small nations 
like Chechen, Ingush, Karachai, Kalmyk, Buryot- 
Mongol, Crimean Tatar. The Bolsheviks murdered 
epproximately ten million Ukrainians, thousands of 
Balts, and millions of people of other nations with- 
in the Soviet Union. Actually the contemptuous 
cruelty of Russian Tsars did not destroy as many 
people as the present Soviet commissars do now. 
Stalin is being blamed by his successors for the 
trutalities and murders in the Soviet Union; yet, 
at the same time, Stalin’s successors are continuing 
the policy of genocide. 

According to American statistical data, the 
repulation of Soviet Russia is 202 million, 91 mil- 
lion of whom are Russians and the rest, or 112 mil- 


lion, non-Russians. However, a Ukrainian demo- 
grapher, U. R. Mortovych, insists that native Rus- 
sians make up only 70 million people and that the 
1est, or 132 million, consist cf various other na- 
t'onalities. He argues that Kasakstan and Siberia 
are not part of Russia (so considered by the Amer- 
icans) but are separate nations fighting for their 
sovereignty and independence. However, it is evi- 
dent, even from the American statistical data, that 
the Soviet Union is ruled by a minority of the 
population. In order to say that Russia is the 
greatest master of colonializm we have only to 
recall the fact that Soviet Russia has under its 
power Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, Hungary, Albania, and that it 
indirectly influences Yugoslavia, China, North 
Korea, and other Asiatic nations. 

John F. Stewart, Chairman of the Scottish 
League for European Freedom, a man of action 
wherever the freedom of nations is concerned, and 
a dear friend of the Lithuanians, describes the 
relationship of the various nations in Russia in 
this manner: 

The vital fact is that it shows, beyond any 
possibility of doubt, that there are not 200 
millions of Russians in the whole world. The 
U.S.S.R. has a population of 200 millions, and 
of these 70 millions are Russians, while the 
remaining 130 millions are not only non-Rus- 
sian but are violently anti-Russian, a result 
brought about by centuries of oppression by 
Moscow. Many of the nations of which this 
balance is composed had of their own free 
and independent Governments, their own ad- 
vanced civilization, their own religion, their 
own culture, centuries before any Russia 
existed. They have never, in all these cen- 
turies, ceased to fight Russia for the restora- 
tio nof their independence. All of these are 
our potential allies of to-day (5, p. VII). 

Many American and Lithuanian political ob- 
servers have the idea that in the future it will 
suffice to liberate the nations that were enslaved 
by Soviet Russia during World War II, ie., nations 
like Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia, Poland, Hungary, 
Romania, Bulgaria, etc. According to my deepest 
beliefs this kind of attitude is false because of the 
great wrong it would do to those other nations that 
are struggling and are ready, for their indepen- 
dence but that were enslaved by the colonialistic 
Russian regime in the yers prior to World War II. 
Therefore, if we want the freedom of our own 
nation recognized by others, we have to fight for, 
and recognize, the freedom of all nations. 

Congressman Michael A. Feighan (D-Ohio) has 
most precisesly expressed the policy of liberation of 
Lithuania and the other enslaved nations by the 
Soviet Union: 

The cause of Lithuania is tied to the 
cause of all the other non-Russian nations 
enslaved by the Russian Communists. I speak 
not only of Estonia and Latvia, but I mean 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, 
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Bulgaria, Bey orussia, Ukraine, Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Azerbaijan, Turkestan, and all the 
other non-Russian nations now within the 
tyrannical grip of the Russian autocrats. It is 
inconceivable to me that we, the people of 
the free world, can turn our backs on the 
terrible inhumanities that are now taking 
place within the modern-day empire of the 
Russian Communists. If we do make the ter- 
rible error of deserting these people to a fate 
which is worse than death itself, we shall 
surely be punished and would eventually have 
to face up to the strong possibility that we, 
as a Nation, ourselves would be very shortly 
in the chains of Moscow. I am sure that we, 
as practical-minded Americans, as well as 
being free people, motivated by the highest 
moral and political principles, will never be 
contended until all the nations enslaved by 
communism regain their national indepen- 
dence and their complete sovereignty (9, p. 
44). 


At this point it must be emphasized that the 
diplomatic policy of Mr. George F. Kennan, for- 
merly the United States Ambassador in Moscow, is 
absolutely false. Ukraine, Bello-Russia, Kasakstan, 
Turkestan, Armenia, Siberia, Idel-Ural, and some 
other countries are different nations and once were 
sovereign states. Many American politicians do not 
make any distinctions between Slavic nations. To 
them it seems that a Slav and a Russian are one 
and the same. Following is a description of the 
differences between Slavic nations by O. R. Mar- 
tobych: 

In fact, there is no Slavic unity at all. 
The Slavs are a group of people distinguished 
only by linguistic similarity. Besides, the 
Slavic peoples are sharply divided, and the 
Russians differ from the Poles, the Ukrainians 
from both, the Slavs of Central Europe and 
the Balkans from entirely different groups. 
The history of various Slavic peoples has 
been different, their environment has been 
different, and hence their traditions, cus- 
toms, cultures and religions have been dif- 
ferent. 

For more than two centuries the Ukrai- 
nians and the Cossacks, for more than one 
century the Belorussians, have groaned in 
the grip of the “elder Russian brother”, as 
did the Poland from the final Partition of 
Poland in 1795 until 1918, and as do all the 
Slavic peoples today (5). 


In years past, Lithuanians have had squables 
with Poles, Bello-Russians, Cossacks. We Lithu- 
anians can reject the pretexts of these nations as 
unjust and even hate them for their insistence 
that they are right, but we cannot reject their 
right to independence within their own ethno- 
graphic area. Let us take a look at the Cossack 
nation. They have their own history of struggles 
against imperialistic Moscow, their own dialectic 
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language, and their own national traditions. In 
1918, after enormous hardships and many battles, 
they declared their independence. Even now they 
have, on this side of the Iron Curtain, a strong 
movement which is working towards their goal of 
freedom and sovereignty. 

As the Hon. M. A. Feighan remarked earlier, 
the destiny and the future of Lithuania is tied in 
with the rest of the enslaved nations; and as long 
as East Germany, Poland, Bello-Russia, Ukraine, 
and all the other nations remain enslaved, so will 
Lithuania. There is no need for us to be naive and 
speculate that Russia will permit the union of the 
two Germanies or that she will restore indepen- 
dence to the Baltic Nations as some political com- 
pensation. Wherever Russia sets foot, she will re- 
main; and, even if she were to depart for one 
day, the next day she would return to swallow a 
bigger chunk. Russia returned the capital city of 
Vilnius to Lithuania, but the next day she occupied 
all of Lithuania. 

I want to conclude this article by quoting 
Mayor-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O.: 

As Abraham Lincoln said in his day, that 
the Government of his country could not 
“endure half slave and half free,” it will be- 
come all one thing or all the other,” so today 
the world cannot permanently remain divided 
between slavery and liberty, and which is to 
be its destiny rests on whether the Western 
peoples continue to be browsed by the lie or 
awaken to the truth (5). 


And this great truth is that the world must 
be freed once and for all from the tyrranical grip 
of the Bolsheviks and that this regained freedom 
must not favor either Europe, Asia, Africa, Russia, 
or America. Therefore, let us hope that destiny will 
be kind to us all and that all nations will be free 
and that they will never again have to fear im- 
perialistic Russia. In order to gain such favorable 
world conditions, Russia must be reborn as a free 
and democratic nation within its own ethnographic 
borders and must never again attempt to dominate 
other nations. 
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ADOMAS GALDIKAS — 
— NATURE’S PAINTER 


BY PAULIUS JURKUS 


In the history of Lithuanian modern painting 
Prof. Adomas Galdikas holds one of the leading 
positions. He possesses a very strong and indepen- 
dent artistic personality which can not be attri- 
buted to any famous school, or to any trend. Even 
though in separate details of his luminous paint- 
ings we can find traces of Impressionism as well 
as of Expressionism, Galdikas is completely indivi- 
dual in his harmonious mode of painting. He is 
nobody but Galdikas! 

Before the First World War Galdikas studied 
in Petersburg with Prof. Stiglitz. Right after the 
War he continued his studies in Berlin. As a result 
of having studied both in the East and West, the 
artist incorporated western forms of art into the 
Petersburgian tradition, which basically stressed 
a realistic delineation of objects. As the beginning 
of his artistic career, Galdikas’ works shaped them- 
selves in the tradition of plastic symbolism. Later 
the painter found himself on the roads to cubism. 
But the streams of plastic symbolism and cubism 
were too narrow for him. He adopted that which 
was best, which corresponded to this unrestful, 
always searching nature. He created his own view 
of the world. 

During the years 1930—1933 new movements 
became apparent in Lithuanian art. The younger 
generation, having torn itself away from realism, 
gathered around Ars and Forma societies, where 
on the one side they went along with modern 
accomplishments in art, while on other, the young 
people absorbed the traditional Lithuanian folk 
art and tried to pass its creative essence on in a 
new light. A period of renaissance of folk art ap- 
peared, while modernism was being combined with 
purely national elements. The artists were fasci- 


nated by the primitiveness and symbolism of the 
folk art and by its mystic spirit. They were trying 
to recreate it, even to imitate it. 

Galdikas was led by those new artists’ move- 
ments into long and detailed studies of the en- 
vironment in which the folk art had matured. He 
visited ancient and forgotten sites; he was moved 
by the sad, weather-beaten wayside shrines and 
crosses. In this manner he discovered a new type 
of landscape. At first he viewed the beautiful 
scenery cautiously, stopping at the first border of 
reality; but later he grasped its nature more 
deeply. 

That is where Galdikas the artist found him- 
self. All he had adopted from various schools, ali 
he had been able to read from nature’s beauty and 
from Lithuanian folk art, all these things melted 
together and erupted as his original creative force. 

We find him painting lonely, forsaken cot- 
tages and homesteads, ancient, far-away cemeteries 
in the fields, and old wayside crosses. He depicts 
the seashore with the fisherman’s boats, their 
huts and their nets... All these subjects tell the 
tale of his country. Some of them are calm and 
peaceful, as if an epic were passing before the 
viewer’s eyes. The others are dramatically intense, 
as if the trees and cottages were hiding the struggle 
of the nation: its entire tragic past and the long 
period of slavery. Galdikas’ colors burn like the 
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Adomas Galdikas 


blood which through generations upon generations 
has been shed for the country. 


In 1944, when the Bolsheviks were occupying 
Lithuania for the second time, and bringing total 
slavery with them, Galdikas fled from his counttry. 
He left his sketches and completed paintings; he 
left everything, as most people did. All he took 
with him were the longing, the unrest, and the 
desire to create valuable works of art. 


While living in Germany and in Paris, the 
painter, in his memories, returns to visit his be- 
loved country. Again he paints the forsaken gray 
birches and farmers’ homesteads. But is it possible 
for those memory creations to be calm and quiet? 
Mystic longing and restlessness, which are seen in 
the trees and lakes and even the clouds, flood this 
phase of the artist’s life. Now Galdikas addresses 
nature even more delicately; he listens and catches 
Nature’s quivering spirit and rhythm. He reaches 
a new phase, wherein he experiences nature pan- 
theistically — he becomes a philosopher of nature, 
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through whose works flows the story of man’s sad 
destiny. 


The year 1952 brought Galdikas to the United 
States. He lives in New York City. From there he 
visits the countryside, spending most of the sum- 
mers in the State of Maine. Everywhere he ob- 
serves nature and its seasons. Galdikas finds most 
meaning in the dramatic break-through of the 
elements in autumn and spring. 


His landscape paintings have become the stage 
on which the drama of the artist’s experiences is 
enacted. The trees in a park, the mountains, or the 
the seashore rocks of Maine are filled with a 
greatly intensified life. The trees bent in storm 
and the experiences of autumn and spring, ex- 
pressed in red stains or fragile blossoms, become 
the symbols from which man can read his own 
destiny. Nature’s motives transform themselves 
into man’s intimate friends, or even brethren. 
They converse with us in a restless and stirring 
language. 


: 


Galdikas’ inner restlessness is even more in- 
tensified by the colors he uses. He makes more 
use of colors than any other Lithuanian painter. 
His works are saturated with azure and orange 
colors or with burningly sharp tones. Wherever one 
color seems to be dominating, in the detail we see 
all possible colors with all their sub-tones. The 
colors rush in turmoil ,joining into a _ restless 
rhythm. The colors force themselves out in the 
forms of mighty fountains; they break into tiny 
droplets glittering in all the hues of the rainbow. 
However, even in that endless frolic of colors 
distinctiveness of form and its subtle balance are 
not lost. 

Color is the constructive and basic element in 
Galdikas’ works. That element dominates his 
paintings more and more. Objects grow only to be- 
come transformed into colorful and rhythmic 
tones. In such a manner it is even possible to 
find signs of abstractness where usually rhythm 
and mood rule. 

Seized by a great intensity, Galdikas paints 
very swiftly. All that he wants to express he 
creates during one sitting. In his experiences, how- 
ever, he strives patiently through many difficul- 
ties towards his aim. Meticulously he studies nature 


Adomas Galdikas 


and draws what could be termed as whole diaries 
of the activities of nature. In every possible sur- 
rounding he looks for the subtle, barely notice- 
able stages of life. He rests only after finding that 
which later becomes a painting, and then he 
plunges into a creative state. For that reason tem- 
pera paints suit his creative manner best. He does 
not like oil paints because they do not allow for 
such a particular play of colors, their combina- 
tions, and the unique passages to which tempera 
yields very conveniently. 

Since 1920 Adomas Galdikas has participated 
in all the exhibits staged by Lithuanian artists in 
Lithuania and abroad. In 1931 he displayed his 
works in Paris, and, in 1937, in an international 
art exhibition he received the Grand Prix and a 
gold medal. A whole sequence of exhibits followed 
in Germany, France, and several other countries 
during the period 1946—1948. In the United States 
he had two exhibits in New York and one in Water- 
bury, Connecticut. His paintings can be found in 
the museums of Lithuania and Latvia, in the Jeu 
de Paume and Modern Art Museums in Paris, in 
the Stiglitz gallery in Petersburg, as well as in 
the French Cultural Institute and the Whitney 
Art Gallery in New York. 


A Drawing 
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Some Old Holiday Customs 


. LITHUANIA, the eve cf a feast is no less sig- 
nificant, and may be even more so, than the 
feast itself and has various old customs and 
traditions Some of these traditions have deep 
meaning and great significance for all Lithnua- 
nians, while scme magical ceremonies, which pre- 
bably originated in pre-Christian times, are now 
usually performed iust for fun and amusement. 
Many of these customs and traditions have a 
mixture of Christian and pagan origins. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


HRISTMAS Eve celebrations start at the ap- 
* pearence cf the first star in the sky, or 
arcund six o’clock in the evening. After a day of 
hard work, during which a very strict fast was 
otserved and everything was prepared for Christ- 
mas, the family is eager to gather at the table. 
But this supper is very different from the usual 
evening meal. 

All the members of the family try to gather 
together at one place for this Christmas Eve 
supper. The table is first decked with hay and is 
then covered with a white linen cloth. Wafers 
(plotkelés) are placed in the middle of the table 
and, around them, other special dishes prepared 
just for Christmas Eve. There have to be at least 
12 different dishes (12 signifying either the 
twelve apostles or the 12 months of the year); 
most of the dishes are served cold. The foods 
consist mainly of fish, mushrooms and vege- 
tables; some hot soup, various puddings mace 
from cereals and berries, special tiny cookies (Sli- 
Zikai) with poppy seed sauce, apples, and nuts are 
also served. These are all foods of fasting, and 
a different set of foods — meats, cakes, etc. — 
are prepared for Christmas itself. 


After the table is set, everyone gathers 
around it. A prayer is said, and the father of the 
family takes a wafer for himself and then pas- 
ses them to each member of the family. He then 
goes around the table and breaks off a piece of 
each person’s wafer, while they, at the same time 
break off a piece of his. This same procedure is 
then followed by all the other members of the 
family. After supper, the food is left on the table, 
for spirits of the deceased members of the familv 
supposedly come to eat it during the night. 


When supper is over, the night of miracles 
and magic starts. Everyone tries to discover the 
answers to the very interesting questions about 
marriage and death, and what the outlook is for 
the next year’s harvest. 

First of all, while still sitting at the table 
each draws out a blade of hay from under the 
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tablecloth — if it is long and straight, one’s re- 
maining life will be long and happy, if it is short, 
death is near. 


Then the young people run outside to the pile 
of wood, and without counting the pieces brine 
some to the kitchen; if the number of pieces js 
even, one will get married next year, if not, too 
bad, one will have to wait and hope for better 
luck next year. While outside, the girls embrace 
some fence sticks, also without counting them, 
and then see if they have them in pairs. The 
direction from which the dogs bark is supposed 
to show the direction from which the match- 
maker will come. 


Once inside again, another look at the future 
is tried. Two pieces of coal are dropped into 2 
bowl of water which is then stirred; the coals 
are watched to see if they will come together. 
Molten wax is also put into the water and the 
figures which are formed are _ searched for 
meaning — a coffin, a coach, a house, a child. 
and so on can be quite expressive signs of the 
future. 


Even the older people go outside to have a 
look at the sky — if it is clear and dotted with 
numerous stars, the hens are expected to lay 
many eggs next year; if it is misty, the cows 
will give much milk: either way it is not so bad. 
It is said, that even the animals talk at mid- 
night; one must only go and listen. 


There are many more such beliefs, sayings, 
etc. Only, usually before all are tried, it is time 
to go to midnight mass. Through the quiet and 
peaceful winter night, lighted by the moon and 
the stars, through the glistening snow which 
covers the wide expanse of fields, little sleigh- 
bells come from all directions in answer to the 
call of the great bell in the village church. It 
is Christmas! 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 


EW YEAR'S Eve celebrations take two forms 

—dramatizations of the coming of the New 
Year and the passing of the old, and all kinds 
of supposed magic. Man is always curious abont 
the future, but New Year’s Eve seems to be an 
especially fitting time to try to find out some- 
thing of the fate that awaits one during the 
coming year. The two interesting questions of 
marriage and death are probed again, and much 
of the magic is the same as on Christmas Eve. 


Disguise during New Year’s Eve is quite com- 
mon. Girls dress up as boys and vice versa, and 
walk through the whole village. Disguise as ani- 
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Adomas Galdikas 


mals is also practiced in certain plac.s The Old 
Year and New Year are sometimes reyrsented by 
an old man dressed in rags and a young girl in 
a beautiful white dress. 

Three youths might get together and enact 
the coming of the New Year. One would dress as 
an old man (Old Year), one as a young man (New 
Year), and the third as Death. They visit the 
houses in the village and, while the young man 
extends the best New Year’s greetings, an un- 
equal and funny “fight” ensues between the Old 
Year and Death, untill, finally, Death is victorious 
and the New Year reigns. 


Magic is also practiced on the same evening. 
Molten lead or wax is poured into water and the 
resulting figures are observed. Or a piece of news- 
paper is burned and its shadow on a wall is 
watched. Girls think of many ways to find out 
whom they will marry — a piece of road might 
be leveled with a rake, and in the morning the 
footsteps of the one who passed would be visible. 
From the type of shoe, the wealth of the future 
husband is guessed. 


The shadow that one’s figure makes in the 
light of the moon is supposed to tell whether 


Winter 


one will live through the next year, depending 
upon whether or not the shadow has a head. Tne 
mirror at midnight, looked at alone by the light 
of two candles, is supposed to be one of the best 
sources for seeing the future: a coffin, a husband, 
or whatever else awaits one will appear. 

New Year’s Day itself is thought to be fate- 
ful; all the coming year is supposed to be similar 
to it, so everyone must be happy, get something 
accomplished, have some money, etc. Much is de- 
duced from the weather on New Year’s Day. The 
figures made by the frost on the windows, the 
sky, whether or not it is snowing — all are snp- 
posed to give some indication about the next 
year’s harvest. 

At midnight on New Year’s Eve, even the 
smallest children are awakened, so that they will 
not miss their luck while sleeping. Either then, 
or in tre morning after church, New Year’s grect- 
ings (often humorous) are exchanged. The best 
of Inck, whatever the future might hold in store! 


Ina Cepénaité 


REFERENCE: 
Dr. J. Balys, Lietuviy Tautosakos Skaitymai, 
Patria, Tuebingen, 1948, pp. 99—108. 
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A POWERHOUSE 
IN BASKETBALL 


By Kestutis Cerkeliinas 


The European sport circles 
were rocked by a nuclear ex- 
plosion during the Second Eu- 
ropean Basketball Champion- 
ship. The date was May 1937, 
and the place — a sport hall in 
the Latvian capital, Riga. 

Regarded as not even a mod- 
erate rival, the unknown na- 
tional team of Lithuania paved 
its way throughout the interna- 
tional event with poise and abil- 
ity and captured the greatest 
honor in European basketball. 

Only two years before, in 1935, 
the Lithuanian All-Stars had 
been guests at Riga and had 
taken the worst beating ever to 
befall the team. The Latvians 
subdued the visitors mercilessly. 
The one-sided game terminated 
with the unusual score of 123— 
10. 

But only a short time had to 
pass before the picture changed 
completely. Latvia’s national 
team, which was crowned as the 
first champion of Europe in 
1935. at Geneva, couldn’t reach 
the final round of the games at 
home. However, Lithuania's five, 
participating for the first time 
in such an event ,took Latvia's 
place and thus established a 
sparkling example for all Lith- 
uania’s youth to reach for 
greater honors in European 
sports than ever before. 

Basketball in Lithuania dates 
back to 1921 when an American- 
Lithuanian, Steponas Darius, 
got together with several friends 
to form a basketball team in 
Kaunas. Interest was limited. 
Basketball made little headway 
among the Lithuanian youth at 
that time. Later Darius went 
back to the United States. In 
1933, together with another 
flyer, Stasys Girenas, Darius 
successfully crossed the Atlan- 
tic only to find mysterious death 
in Germany. 

Nevertheless, in 1925 the Lith- 
uanians dared to play with the 
Latvian All-Stars, already well 
advanced in the game. Latvians 
were hosts at Riga and won 
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easily, 41—20. The second meet- 
ing between these two national 
teams once again showed the 
superiority of the Latvians as 
they edged the visitors, 47—12. 
It was not until 1934 that 
basketball in Lithuania came 
into some prominence. The es- 
tablishment of the Sport Palace 
in Kaunas solved the problem 
of suitable accomodation for in- 
door playing. Now another prob- 
lem developed — a lack of ex- 
perienced players and coaches. 
The soluton was offered by 
American - Lithuanians who 
came back to Lithuania. These 
visitors demonstrated the tech- 
nique of the game and were 
greatly interested in teaching 
the youngsters the basic prin- 
ciples and many fine points of 
modern basketball. After this, 
basketball developed rapidly, 
both in its appeal to the public 
and in the skill of its players 
who at last were uble to prac- 
tise on a large indoor court. 


In 1935 the Lithuanian All- 
Stars visited Riga. The Latvians 
went right on the war path and 
they scalped their neighbors, 
123—10. The losers weren’t such 
a bad team but, playing in a 
narrow court, they -ouldn’t find 
themselves and faltered rapidly. 
After this painful experience the 
Lithuanians went home, nursed 
their moral bruises and vowed 
that the next year must bring 
forth a new picture. 

In 1936, two American-Lith- 
uanians, Dr. Kostas Savisckas 
and Juozas KnaSas, came to 


Lithuania and helped to boost 
the game. Then, after the Olym- 
pic Games at Berlin, the cap- 
tain of the winning United 
States quintet, Frank J. Lubi- 
nas, visited Kaunas; and this 
American trio helped to form 
the modern facade of basketball 
in Lithuania. 


During the same year, Lith- 
uania’s foremost international 
rival the Latvians, paid a visit 
to Kaunas for the first time. 
The duel went to the Latvian 
five again but the final score 
was only 31—10. The next step 
was an international game with 
Estonians, again at the Sports 
Palace in Kaunas. The Norther- 
ners whipped the much improv- 
ed hosts, 3C—11. These last two 
games marked the changing 
point in Lithuanian basketball. 
The fans were thrilled and the 
youth much more interested. 
Early in 1937 ,the Lithuanians 
made a journey to Riga and lost 
only after a bitter fight, 41—29. 


The same year the Latvians 
were hosts for the Second Eu- 
ropean Championships in Bas- 
ketball. Lithuania’s national 
team was reinforced with a 
couple of American-Lithuanians, 
Feliksas Kriaucitinas and Pra- 
nas Talziinas. 


In the first big surprise of the 
first day’s games, the Italians 
were clipped by the under-rated 
Lithuanians, 22—20. The second 
day, the Lithuanians triumphed 
against the Estonians, 20—15. 
The Lithuanians had an easy 
time with the next opponent, 
the Egyptians, and won, 21—7. 
The sons of the Pharaohs ap- 
peared to have difficulty find- 
ing the range throughout the 
entire game and sank only one 
full basket while collecting only 
five other points from charity 
tosses. 

After three straight victories, 


the Lithuanians suddenly found 
themselves in the favorite’s seat 


KESTUTIS CERKELIUNAS, born on May 14, 1921, 
journalist and architect, studied literature and architecture 
at the University of Vytautas The Great at Kaunas, at- 
tended Technische Hochschule at Stuttgart, Germany and 
Pratt Institute at Brooklyn. Sports editor of several 
Lithuania’s newspapers and magazines.. Has contributed 
sport and cultural articles to over fifty periodicals in 
Lithuanian, German, Latvian and English. 


of the tournament. It looked as 
if they could go in only one di- 
rection — toward the champion- 
ship. Formerly sceptical foreign 
sports writers started issuing 
such headlines as: “Lithuania — 
the New European Champion?” 

Calm and modest ‘n their pre- 
dictions, the followers of the 
Lithuanian team started get- 
ing ideas, but the prospects of 
victory still looked so fantastic 


that the speculations were 
quickly discarded. 
The next day Lithuanian 


players continued their march 
of triumph and whipped Po- 
land’s quintet, 32—25. And final- 
ly, in the championship playoff 
against Italy, the Lithuanians 
won in a hectic finish when 
they staved off a last minute 
rally by the Southerners. With 
the score of 24—23 in favor of 
the Lithuanians, the Italians 
had a chance to overlap the op- 
ponents with three free throws. 
Nervousness overcame the shoot- 
er, Giasetti, and didn’t connect 
even once. 

Thus Lithuania became the 
champion of European basket- 
ball. It sounded too beautiful to 
be true but this time it was. 
Lithuanian players became na- 
tional heroes. The champions 
were honored at a huge rally 
and demonstration in Kaunas 
and all over the jubilant coun- 
try. Lithuania came to be one 
of the newest meteors to streak 
across the basketball horizon. 

Overnight the country became 
basketball-conscious to such an 
extent that the game now out- 
ranks the all-time favorite, soc- 
cer. Baskets were hung from 


barn doors and telephone poles. 
Basketball became the national 
game. 

Crowned as champions, the 
Lithuanian quintet went to 
Paris to accept a defeat from 
the speedy French All-Stars, 
25—18. The French press hailed 
this victory against the best 
five in Europe as a huge sur- 
prise. Aiter the pilgrimage to 
the capital of France, the Lith- 
uanians traveled to Tallinn, won 
against the Estonians 36—24 
and at home defeated their an- 
cient rivals, the Latvians, 24— 
19. In the second clash between 
the French and Lithuanian All- 
Stars, the Lithuanians came out 
on top, 36—24. A crowd of 5,000 
sat in on the. proceedings at 
the indoor court in Kaunas 
Stadium. 

In 1939, a huge new sport hall, 
with a capacity of 13,000, was 
erected in Kaunas; the Third 
European Championships in 
Basketball were held here. 


The Lithuanian team had only 
one close call in retaining first 
place. In the first game the Lat- 
vians were beaten in a tightly 
contested play, 37—36. Frank J. 
Lubinas, former Universal Pic- 
tures and United States Olym- 
pic five star, scored the pivotal 
basket for the Lithuanians with 
only a few seconds left before 
the final horn. After that, the 
other opponents were over- 
whelmed with more comfortable 
margins: Estonians, 33—14; 
Poles, 46—18; French, 47—18; 
Finns, 119—9; and Italians, 48— 
15. 

The next European Cham- 
pionships were held at Geneva, 


1946. The 
couldn’t participate and Czecho- 
slovakia took the honor of being 
the first champion after the 
Second World War. Later on, the 
Soviet Union entered this inter- 
national competition, largely 
because the Russians were cer- 
tain of winning. They did all 
right, and it is worth noting 
that the backbone of the Soviet 
Union quintet has been formed 
by Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians. 

During the championship 
games at Paris in 1951 the Rus- 
Sians repeated their first vic- 
tory, achieved at Prague in 1947. 
A Lithuanian, S. Butautas, and 
an Estonian, Lissov, were close 
runner-ups to the most valuable 
player of the games, a Czech, 
Mrazek. In 1953 at Moscow, four 
Lithuanians — Butautas, J. La- 
gunavicius, K. Petkevicius, and 
A. Lauritenas — a Latvian, Zy- 
lins, and an Estonian, Kullman, 
helped the Soviet Union to re- 
main on the top of European 
basketball. 

‘the same story was repeated 
at the Olympic Games at Hel- 
sinki and most recently at Mel- 
bourne. Down under the Soviets 
took the silver medal after twice 
losing to the United States. Here 
again three Lithuanians were to 
be found in the Russian quintet: 
S. Stonkus, Petkevicius, Laurite- 
nas and a seven-footer Latvian, 
J. Kruminé. 

It is fair to believe that if 
Lithuania and the other Baltic 
countries had not lost their sov- 
ereignty, the supremacy of Eu- 
ropean basketball would have 
remained with the Baltic States. 


In Eastern Europe there is the dawning of a new day. It 
has not been short or easy in coming. After World War II the 
Soviet Union used military force to impose on the nations of 
Eastern Europe, governments of Soviet choice — servants of 


Moscow. 


It has been consistent United States policy without 


regard to politiacl party to seek to end this situation. We have 
sought to fulfill the wartime pledge of the United Nations that 
these countries, overrun by wartime armies, would once again 
know sovereignty and self-government. 


President Eisenhower 


Lithuanian team 
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WRITERS OF LITHUANIA 


JURGIS BALTRUSAITIS 
1873—1944 


Throughout the 19th century, 
Lithuanian literature, poetry in 
particular, until the emergence 
of the first major poet, Mairo- 
nis, Was rather scanty .The gap 
that was formed by the lack of 
conscious intelligentsia during 
the oppressive occupants’ days 
left a marked scar on the whole 
national culture and led to one 
of the very painful experiences 
in the history of nations: the 
loss of some of the more pro- 
gressive people to foreign coun- 
tries where they could satisfy 
their intellectual and artistic 
thirst. This was the story of 
Adomas Mickevicius, MéilaSius, 
and BaltruSaitis; the first was 
claimed by Poles, the second 
wrote in French, the third in 
Russian. All three are _ well 
known figures in Lithuanian 
literature. Jurgis BaltruSaitis, 
however, differs somewhat from 
the other two poets in respect 
to his usage of both his native 
and Russian tongues, and he 
stands out as an interesting 
figure who managed to extract 
the main features of the Rus- 
sian poetry of the day and 
thrust them through the old 
sediments of his national myth- 
ological traditions. 


Born on May 3, 1873, to a 
farmer's family in Paantvar- 
dziai village, BaltruSaitis acquir- 
ed his elementary education in 
Kaunas and, at the age of six- 
teen, started to make his own 
living as a tutor. In 1893 he 
moved to Moscow, where he 
spent the greater part of his 
life. He graduated in Physics 
and Mathematics from the Uni- 
versity of Moscow. Besides stu- 
dying the Sciences, he attended 
the History-Philology lectures 
and soon devoted himself to 
literary studies. He had an ex- 
ceptional talent for languages 
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and, in a short time, learned 
several of them. Thus he was 
able to read such classics as 
Sophocles, Dante, Cervantes, 
Wilde, Ibsen and Slovacki in the 
original. After 1895 he worked 
for different Russian periodicals, 
concentrating primarily on 
translations. During his college 
years he wrote several poem 
cycles and two dramas, though 
he did not publish them until 
1899. 


BaltruSaitis was a very bright 
personality. This was not un- 
expected of a person leading 
two careers at once — in the 
diplomatic and literary fields — 
against the highly intellectual 
attitudinal climate of the Rus- 
sian Symbolists’ Movement, a 
period considered to be a peak 
in the history of Russian cul- 
ture. In spite of constantly poor 
living conditions and financial 
troubles, he led quite an inter- 
esting life and managed to visit 
a great many of the Western 
European countries (staying 
longer in Switzerland, where he 
took a cure from T. B.). In 1920, 
after Lithuania was built up as 
an Independent State, he was 
commissioned to Russia as a 
Delegate for Foreign Affairs 
and, with the same _ duties, 
travelled in Turkey and Persia. 
In 1939 he went to France as 
Minister. While in Moscow, he 
took an active part in cultural 
life lecturing and writing ar- 
ticles; and, after the beginning 
of World War I, he joined in 
patriotic activities by working 
in the Committee for Lithua- 
nian Refugees. From 1917-19 he 
was a superintendent of the re- 
pertories of all Russia’s concerts 
and theatres in the Theatre and 
Music section of the organiza- 
tion TENUSEK. At the same 
time he was elected president 


of Russia’s Writers’ Association. 
In his very wide circle of friends 
were included such influential 
people of the day as Belmont, 
Briusov, Ivanov, Poliakov, Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Giovanni Papini, 
and Gordon Craig. 


In BaltruSaitis’ literary be- 
quest we find books of poetry — 
Steps of the Earth (1911), Path 
in the Mountains (1912), Lily 
and the Sickle, all in Russian, 
and a great number of articles, 
several fiction pieces, and vol- 
umes of translations as well. In 
Lithuanian he left the poetry 
books The Wreath of Tears, 
Smoke on the Altar, and a long 
satirical poem, Grand-Opening 
with a Rat. 


There are many different 
opinions on the difference of 
value between BaltruSaitis’ Rus- 
sian and Lithuanian poetry. 
Here it may be mentioned only 
that his Russian works are 
treated more abstractly and 
subtly, while the Lithuanian 
ones have more vigor, are more 
down to earth (speaking in the 
terms of differences in thematic 
treatment, not criticism). All of 
his poetry is highly character- 
istic of the Russian Symbolists 
which, unlike the French Sym- 
bolists, were born much later 
and developed a peculiar phi- 
losophy of art with streams of 
mysticism and special missions 
for humanity (Ivanov, Biely — 
who prophesied that art was a 
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revelation and through it went 
the road to a new culture and 
new mankind). Throughout Bal- 
truSaitis’ works the dominating 
symbolical theme is that of Man, 
the Wanderer, or Vagabond, who 
wanders on the roads of the 
world trying to solve the eter- 
nal Mystery of the Universe. 
Formally this theme, if embodi- 
ed in the widest scope of sub- 
jects on earth, starting with 
the smallest insect and going up 
to nature’s powers like thunder 
and lightening, which all have 
a unique part in the whole Pan- 
theistic Cosmos, each whispering 
the eternal Mystery, develops; 
by man, a brotherly feeling for 
every living being and eve 

plant, reechoing the one St. 
Francis was singing to th 

World. BaltruSaitis’ pantheisti 

emotions, however, do not fal 
into the same category wit 

Western, Christian pantheism, 
but are deeply rooted in Lithu- 
anian Paganism, the worship of 
Nature’s powers. Thus Baltru- 
Saitis, in his writings, does not 
limit himself with a narrow 
circle of subjective symbols, but 
through mythology appeals to 
the whole nation. The time ele- 
ment in his works is felt deeply 
in the rhythmic movements of 
the weaver’s shuttle (The Weav- 
er), the rower’s rowing (The 
Song of Sea), both echoing the 
pendulum of the Cosmos. Al- 
though the mystery who is the 
Weaver and who the shuttle, 
will be solved only through the 
greatest pains, and although 
the rower when turning around 
sees behind him just a short 
narrow stream (that is all that 
is left of man’s life), the poet 
rejoices, because the earth is 
crowned with Man. Sometimes 
when telling of the ancient past 
of his Country (Vision of the 
Ages), the poet himself becomes 
a high priest sacrificing the holy 
fire to the pagan god Thunder. 


BaltruSaitis’ late poems, 
which he himself called “ac- 
cords,” are interesting because 
of their formal innovations, rich 
in musical quality and purified 
play with words (Biely experi- 
mented somewhat on the same 
point). The poet himself has 
described his own works best, 
saying that his lyricism origi- 
nated from the old folk songs 
and his mysticism from the old 
tales, myths, and legends. 


D. J. 


THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI 


Viewing this wood the eye was appalled, 
The heart and soul were gaily enthralled; 
The mind, awakened, moved to surmise, 
Is this a world or a Paradise? 

Here all is beauty, all fresh and green, 
All smells so sweet, and all is serene. 
Each time you listen, rustling you hear, 
In your heart feeling enchantment dear, 
Soft mossy bedding thickly bespread, 
Draws to its bosom the weary head. 


Thus wrote Antanas Bara- 
nauskas about the Forest of 
AnykSéiai, a little nook of the 
beautiful and peaceful Lithu- 
anian countryside. 

Antanas Baranauskas, Bishop, 
poet, philologue, and mathe- 
matician, was born near AnykSs- 
éiai in 1834. He composed this 
poem in the summer vacations 
of 1858—1859, while student at 
the Catholic Theological semi- 
nary at Varniai. It was his an- 
swer to a challenging statement 
made by one of his professors 
that the Lithuanian language 
was not fit for poetry or any 
other kind of expression of 
noble thought. 


The Forest of AnykSéiai is a 
lyric poem, written in a fluid, 
highly imaginative and emo- 
tional style. It is full of beauti- 
ful and unequalled descriptions 
of nature, and expressions of 
nostalgia. Its language is musi- 
cal, warm ,and simple, just like 


‘the people for whom it was 


written. It depicts Lithuanians’ 
love of nature, and of freedom. 
At times it is joyous and trium- 
phant, at times it is melan- 


“choly, like a Lithuanian folk 


song. The poem grew out of the 
tragic situation Lithuania was 
in when Baranauskas lived. Cul- 
turally it was being oppressed 
and assimilated by Poland; and 
politically and religiously — by 
Russia. Appearing at that time 
The Forest of AnykSéiai might 
have helped to strengthen a 
pride in the people — a pride 
in their nationality, in their 
language, their culture. 


This year marks the first ap- 
pearance of an English trans- 
lation of The Forest of Anyks- 
ciai, by N. Rastenis. No trans- 
lation can ever surpass or even 
equal the original, because, in- 
evitably, there will be expres- 
sions, nuances in every language 
which, translated, lose their ef- 
fect. However, this work serves 
its purpose in that it acquaints 
our English speaking readers 
with at least a fragment of 
Lithuanian literature. 


The Forest of AnykS¢iai, by 
Antanas Baranauskas (translat- 
ed by N. Rastenis), published by 
Lithuanian Days, 41 pp. D.A. 
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Ignas K. Skrupskelis 


TWELVE YEARS OF AID 


It is many years now, that the 
Lithuanians resettled in North 
America, have been enjoying a 
comfortable standard of living. 
Yet, these many years did not 
dissolve the bonds between them 
and the less fortunate exiles in 
Europe or those remaining be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. For these, 
the post-war years have been 
one continuous economic de- 
pression, and for those behind 
the Iron Curtain, also a period 
of intellectual oppression. 

The prosperity of the minority 
stands in marked contrast to 
the deprivation of the majority. 
1 is necessary, consequently, for 
the minority to share its pros- 
perity generously, to alleviate 
the suffering of the majority. 
For this purpose, the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of Am- 
erica, Inc., was founded in 1944. 
Since then, supported mostly by 
private contributors, the fund 
has distributed several million 
dollars in money, food, closing 
and medicines. 

This aid, has reached thou- 
sands of Lithuanians dispersed 
throughout all of Europe and 
the other continents. An in- 
creasing amount of aid has 
crossed the Iron Curtain, for 
distribution among Lithuanians 
in Siberia. The fund has also 
acted to facilitate immigration. 
Immigration papers have been 
procured for some 3000 persons. 
Many of the Lithuanians com- 
ing to the United States, under 
the various immigration acts, 
have done so with the help of 
this fund. 

The bi-annual congress of the 
United Lithuanian Relief Fund 
of America has just completed 
its work. It met in Detroit on 
the 23 and 24 of November. At 
this meeting, new directors were 
elected, accomplishments of the 
past were reviewed, and plans 
for the future adopted. 

The board of directors con- 
sists of twenty-one members. 
Twenty-one prominent Ameri- 
can-Lithuanians were elected. 
The executive committee has 
eight members, with the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph B. Koncius as president. 
Rev. Koncius has headed the 
fund since its founding. He has 
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traveled widely, throughout 
Western Europe, personally in- 
vestigating conditions. 

During the last two fiscal 
years (July 1954 — June 1956) 
the fund has received $252,301 
in money donations and 577,033 
in gods. There was also a bal- 
ance of $23,522 from previous 
years. If we subtract the $43,734 
balance and $80,343 in opera- 
tional and shipping costs, we 
find that $148,419 in cash and 
1,557,818 lbs of goods were dis- 
tributed during this period. 


To gain a better picture of the 
funds operations, we can exam- 
ine some of the recipients in- 
dividually. Probably the largest 
single beneficiary, is the Feb- 
ruary 16th High School in Ger- 
many. This boarding school, 
having some 100 students has 
erceived almost 58,000 in money 
aid. Recently, the school pur- 
chased its own facilities, partly 
with the help of this aid. 
Another $4,700 has gone to an- 
other Lithuanian school in Italy. 


But most of the recipients are 
persons in need, the invalids or 
those with large families or the 
orphans. Twenty-two pounds of 
clothing have been sent to a 
needy person in Poland, another 


twenty-five pounds has reached 
Norway, or 39,030 lbs of food 
into Germany. 

Approximately $5,000 worth of 
aid has reached Lithuanians in 
Siberia. Many of the prisoners 
have been there since the World 
War II, others have been de- 
ported only recently, but all of 
them are desperately in need of 
food and clothing. Medicines are 
also sent, many of these in 
small standard packages which 
can only be sent four times each 
year. Some of the packages 
were returned with the com- 
ment that the prisoners have al- 
ready been freed. Numerous let- 
ters of gratitude are received 
from Lithuania and Siberia. 

For the next two fiscal years, 
the bi-annual congress has 
adopted a budget of $915,000. 
The fund plans to concentrate 
its aid among the Siberian 
Exiles, as much as that is pos- 
sible. The emergency in Europe 
has lost some of its urgency, 
due to emigration and a gener- 
al European prosperity. Those in 
Siberia, at this time are in the 
greatest need. 

For the future, the United 
Lithuanian Relief Fund of Am- 
erica, is planing continuous 
growth. The beneficiaries of the 
past are slowly becoming bene- 
factors, helping those among 
their countrymen still in need. 
With the resulting increase in 
contributions the fund will ex- 
pand its program, giving more 
aid to more needy Lithuanians. 


LITHUANIAN STUDENTS MET IN CHICAGO 


During the Thanksgiving re- 
cess students of Lithuanian de- 
scent from all parts of the U.S. 
A., gathered in Chicago where 
the annual convention of the 
Lithuanian Students Association, 
Inec., was held. This organiza- 
tion, which in the five years of 
its existence has grown to the 
extent that it now has almost 
one thousand members, forms 
the meeting ground for Lithu- 
anian students attending Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. 
The aims of the association, as 
listed in the charter, are as 
follows: 

1. to promote cultural and so- 
cial activities among college and 
university students of Lithuani- 
an descent; 


2. to promote the material 
welfare of Lithuanian students; 
and 

3. to promote friendly rela- 
tions between Lithuanian and 
other students in American col- 
leges and universities and to re- 
present the Lithuanian student 
body. 

The members of the organiza- 
tion engage in numerous activi- 
ties the publication of this 
quarterly being one of them. 

More than 200 students at- 
tended this annual convention. 
Members from New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit and even such distant 
locations as Los Angeles met in 
Chicago to discuss the current 
problems of the Association. 
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Adomas Galdikas 


Those, who could not attend, 
were represented by proxy. 

The opening speech of the 
convention was delivered by J. 
Karklys, President of the Asso- 
ciation, followed by a solemn 
prayer for all deceased members 
and those who lost their lives 
fighting against Communism for 
freedom of Lithuania. Dr. P. 
DaudZvardis, Lithuanian Con- 
sul in Chicago, extended his 
personal greetings to the con- 
vention. The delegates were also 
welcomed by Dr. Bajeréius, 
Chairman of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of Lithuanian Community, 
Inc. 

The participants elected V. 
Kleiza (Urbana, Ill.) and S. Bo- 
belis (New York City) as chair- 
men and Miss G. Stepaityte 
(Urbana, Ill.) and D. Karaliité 
(New York City) as secretaries 
of the convention. 


Numerous reports concerning 
different phases of activities of 
the Association were read to the 
convention. Officers informed 
attending members about the 
general standing of the orga- 
nization, the various plans for 
the future, the financial status 
and other aspects. Other reports 
dealt with the problems of the 
year-book publication, the par- 
ticipation in the Baltic Student 
Federation of which this Asso- 
ciation is a member, the diffi- 
culties encountered in publish- 
ing LITUANUS and other de- 
tails. Delegates from different 


_chapters throughout the U.S.A. 


reported on local achievements 


. and problems of their organiza- 


tional activities. 

Although obstacles and diffi- 
culties exist, the general feeling, 
which one gained by listening to 
all these detailed reports, was 


A Homestead 


that the Association has been 
successful in its numerous ac- 
tivities and one has numerous 
reasons to believe that the fu- 
ture ahead of us is even bright- 
er. A steady growth in member- 
ship was noticed; although 
many members graduate, an 
even larger number of young 
Lithuanians join the Association 
as soon as they start to attend 
colleges. An alumni organization 
is now in its developmental 
stages, and it is hoped that in 
the near future this group will 
start fu..ction as an indepen- 
dent unit. 

In addition to purely organi- 
zational matters, the program 
was enriched by the inclusion 
of three discussion seminars. S. 
Simoliinas (Detroit) summariz- 
ed the activities of the Associa- 
tion during its first five years 
of existence; J. Soliinas (Ur- 
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EAST AND WEST OF THE CURTAIN 


Recent events in Hungary, Po- 
land and other Soviet-enslaved 
countries have exposed as frau- 
dulent the Soviet pretense of 
genuine change for the better, 
the Captive European Nations 
found at their recent third ple- 
nary session in New York. 

The new developments also 
proved wrong the contention of 
some columnists and commen- 
tators that the pre-revolt con- 
ditions in the enslaved countries 
were to be accepted as final and 
permanent. The session deplor- 
ed the unwillingness of the free 
world to give effective assist- 
ance to the rebellious peoples of 
Eastern Europe in their attempt 
to shake off Soviet tyranny. 


At least 1,300 young men and 
women “volunteers” have been 
deported to hard labor in the 
Donbas mining region alone, ac- 
cording to an internal broad- 
cast of Red Radio Vilnius on 


bana, Ill.) presented some valu- 
able advice on local activities 
and the drive for new members; 
and A. Laucius (Chicago) dis- 
cussed the role of the student 
in political movements. 

A press conference was held 
for Lithuanian newspapers dur- 
ing which the participants were 
acquainted with the aims, activ- 
ities and plans of the Associa- 
tion. 

Several resolutions were pas- 
sed, among them one expressing 
solidarity with Hungarian stu- 
dents spearheading the fight for 
freedom. In another resolution 
the convention expressed grati- 
tude to Senator Knowland for 
his tireless efforts in behalf of 
the oppressed people and coun- 
tries under Communism. A mes- 
sage of greetings was sent to 
President Eisenhower. 

In summary, the convention 
was a success. It clearly indi- 
cated that the collegiate youth 
of Lithuanian descent does not 
lack enthusiasm and _ whole- 
heartedly supports the move- 
ment aiming at the eventual 
freedom of the motherland, 
which is the chief aim and hope 
of Lithuanians everywhere. 


V. Valaitis 
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Sept. 21, 1956. It added: “Thou- 
sands of representatives of 
Lithuanian youth have also set- 
tled in Kazachstan. Many of 
them are now building one of 
the greatest industrial plants of 
Siberia — the giant aluminum 
plant of Pavlodar. Others are 
building a railroad.” 


To secure permission to re- 
turn to Lithuania from Siberia 
exile, a deportee, among other 
things, must be in a state of 
complete invalidism (Class III). 
Invalids in Classes I and II are 
not even considered. The maim- 
ed political exiles who are al- 
lowed to return face an official 
“freeze-out” and are not able 
to secure shelter, employment or 


support. 


Less than 1 pound of grain — 
on the average — is all a Lith- 
uanian serf (“collective farmer’) 
is now receiving from his Rus- 
sian masters for a long day of 
back-breaking work. This meas- 
ly wage, now at its lowest ebb, 
must feed and cloth him and 
his family. 


Flour and sugar are the scarc- 
est goods in Kaunas, second 
largest city, and all Lithuania. 
Long queues mark the few stores 
where these commodities ap- 
pear. Groceries display make- 
believe sausages, cheese and 
even loaves of bread carved of 
wood — but the shelves are 
mostly bare. 


“Drugs, medicines, drugs” is 
the most common plea made by 
Lithuanians writing to friends 
and relatives in the free world 
— a plea that is alarming in its 
implication of a nation ill and 
run down due to prolonged mal- 
nutrition and lack of warm 
clothing. 


A casual remark in a letter 
penetrates the Curtain, casts a 
revealing sidelight on conditions 
in the Soviet Armed Forces: two 
Lithuanian youths, inducted in- 
to the Soviet Army, during the 
years of their service did not 
have enough money for postage, 
paper and writing implements, 
could not write a single letter 
to their deportee mother in 
Siberia. 


A Lithuanian woman who was 
on guided tour in Western Eu- 
rope on the Soviet vessel Pobe- 
da, escaped recently under dra- 


matic circumstances in_ the 
Stockholm harbor and asked for 
asylum. 


The escapee, Miss Biruté Bile- 
viéidté, 35, was a lecturer in 
economic geography at the Pe- 
dagogical Institute. in Vilnius. 
The first person since 1951 who 
succeeded in reaching the shore 
of freedom in Sweden, she said 
she fled because there was no 
such thing as personal or aca- 
demic freedom in the Commu- 
nist world. 


Cources in the Lithuanian 
language and literature are cur- 
rently being offered at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia and Fordham Universities in 
New York, De Paul University 
in Chicago and the University 
of Munich, Germany. 


The annual convention of the 
American Lithuanian Council, 
Inc., voice of about one mil- 
lion Americans of Lithuanian 
descent or birth, was held re- 
cently in New York. The Coun- 
ci! expressed the sympathy the 
Lithuanian Americans feel for 
the Hungarian people. 


Lithuanians in the United 
States participated actively in 
public expressions of protest 
against Soviet terrorism in 
Hungary. Pickets, parades, and 
mass meetings were held in 
many cities. 


The Lithuanian American En- 
gimeers and Architects Assn. 
held its fourth convention in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 1 to 3, 1956. 


“Treaties with the Soviet 
Union are not worth the paper 
they are written on,” U.S. Sen- 
ator William F. Knowland told 
a Lithuanian American politic- 
al meeting in Los Angeles re- 
cently. The treaties of ‘‘friend- 
ship and non-aggression” be- 
tween Lithuania and the USSR, 
flagrantly broken by the latter, 
are perfect examples of Soviet 
duplicity, other speakers pointed 
out. 
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ART AND ARTISTS 


“Twentieth Century Madon- 
na,” a painting by Povilas Pu- 
zinas, leading Lithuanian pain- 
ter, has won its author the Am- 
erican Artists Professional Lea- 
gue’s 1956 Grand Prize for oils. 
This was Mr. Puzinas’ seventh 
American award and the second 
for this painting: in 1951 it had 
won the first prize at the Inter- 
national Madonna Festival in 
Los Angeles. The 1956 presen- 
tation was made in New York 
at ceremonies climaxing Art 
Week. Works of two ohter Lith- 
uanian artists, W. J. Witkus and 


¢. JanuSas, were also shown at | 


the League’s exhibition. 


Wood-carvings by two Lithu- 
anian sculptors, J. Dagys and J. 
Varnauskas, shown at the re- 
cent Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion in Toronto, won acclaim in 
the metropolitan press of Ca- 
nada. 


“Day After Day,” a lithograph 
in colors by Romas Viesulas, has 
been acquired by the Cincinnati 
Art Museum for its permanent 
collection. Other works by Mr. 
Viesulas were shown at the In- 
ternational Exhibition of Litho- 
graphs, recenily held at the 
Cincinnati institution, at a re- 
cent all-American exhibit in Los 
Angeles and at the traveling ex- 
hibition of the Society of Amer- 
ican Graphic Arts. 


More than 100 works by 19 
Lithuanian refugee artists from 
five continents were exhibited 
at the Lithuanian Art Show held 
this fall in Windsor, Ont., in 
conjunction with the Fourth 
Canadian Lithuanian Day. 
Sponsored by the Lithuanian 
Fine Arts Institute, the exhibit 
opened Sept. 1 at the Willistead 
Art Galeries. 


The first Exhibition of Lithu- 
anian Architecture in Sao Paulo, 
featuring 800 entries, was sche- 
duled to open in the Brasilian 
metropolis in December 1956. 
The exhibition, presented by 
Lithuanian refugee architects, 
shows the development of Lith- 
uanian architecture from the 
relics of antiquity to the modern 
edifices of Independent Lithu- 
ania. 


Paintings by J. Pautienius, 
Cicero, Ill, recently went on 
exhibit in Los Angeles under the 
auspices of the Fine Arts Club... 
From California to Chicago 
came the works of A. RikStelé, 
recent arrival from Australia, 
for a special show sponsored by 
the Chicago region of the Lith- 
uanian Artists Assn... H. Sal- 
kauskas exhibited three works 
at a recent modern art show in 
Australia. 


Composer Vytautas Bacevicius 
has finished his Fifth Sym- 
phony in three movements. This 
summer Bacevicius composed 
several new works for the piano 
and is now working on his 
Fourth String Quartet. 


Fourteen-year-old Kazys Lek- 
nius of Detroit has joined the 
Pontiac Symphony Orchestra. 
He is the youngest member of 
the corps. 


Vytautas O. Virkau, a young 
Lithuanian artist, exhibited his 
works at the annual Fine Arts 
Festival of the Deer Art League. 


SCIENCE MARCHES ON 


Dr. Alvina O. Sabaniené, first 
woman physician to serve on 
the staff of the orthopedic sur- 
gery department of the famed 
Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Minn., 
is now an Associate in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery at Northwestern 
University in Chicago. At the 
Mayo institution she earned a 
Master of Science degree in 
Orthopedic Surgery. Reports on 
her original research projects 
have appeared in the learned 
journals of her specialty, includ- 
ing The Journal of Bone and 
Joint Surgery, American Jour- 
nal of Surgery, Cancer, and the 
jcurnals of the Mayo Clinic. 


Dr. A. DamusSis, Dr. A. Vaitie- 
kiinas, and Dr. J. Vébra attend- 
ed the recent annual meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, 
in Atlantic City, N. J. All three 
are former members of the fa- 
culty of the University of Vy- 
tautas the Great, in Kaunas. Dr. 
Vébra, employed by the Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion, has developed a new meth- 
od in the production of lubri- 
cants. Several years ago Dr. Vai- 
tiekiinas, then on the faculty of 
Fordham University in New 
York, presented two papers be- 
fore the society. Dr. DamusSis 
presented a paper, “Amine Cur- 
ing Agents for Epoxy Resins,” at 
a meeting of the paint, plastics 
and printing ink division. This 
research report will appear in 
Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. He is one of a group 
of Cleveland chemists who pre- 
sented a paper on the search 


for an incompatibility test at 
the recent meeting of the Fede- 
ration of Paint, Varnish, and 
Lacquer Production Clubs in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Professor Dr. Vytautas Pavi- 
lanis, University of Montreal, is 
in charge of the production of 
polio vaccine at the Institute of 
Microbiology and Hygiene in 
Laval des Rapides, Montreal. 


Sister M. Gabriella Maze (Ma- 
zeliauskaité) of the Sisters of 
St. Francis has received a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. 
Her dissertation, “An Histolog- 
ical Study of the Origin and the 
Development of Induced Galls of 
the Goldenrod Blossom,” deals 
with cancerous growths on 
plants. Sister M. Gabriella is a 
member of the editorial staff of 
the American Biology Teacher 
and contributes articles to 
scientific journals. 


Dr. J. Senikas received his 
doctoral degree in medicine from 
the Munich University in Ger- 
many. His dissertation on the 
action of MDH ferments in leu- 
kemic children earned him a 
magna cum laude. Confuting a 
previous theory, his work at- 
tracted wide-spread attention. 


Among Lithuanian refugees 
who have received advanced de- 
grees from universities in Mon- 
treal is Miss Juraté Ciplijaus- 
kaité, Ph. D. in bacteriology. 
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LITHUANIAN AFFAIRS IN THE AMERICAN PRESS 


A Big Nyet for Soviet Propagandists 


Agents of the Soviet intelligence apparatus in the 
U. S. have been operating in Los Angeles and have 
provided the Soviet the names and addresses of 70% 
of former Lithuanian refugees living in this area. 

Former refugees here are receiving material 
mailed directly to their homes from the Red zone of 
Berlin urging them to go back to their “free father- 
land.” It has been coming now for over a year. 

Soviet agents conducting this war of nerves in 
Los Angeles are using as blandishment a paper called 
“Return to the Fatherland.” 

It contains crude propaganda articles, a number 
of heavily retouched pictures, and the inevitable photos 
of peasants and tractors—long a Soviet propaganda 
trademark of alleged idylis joy. 

“Come Back To Your Fatherland” is the head on 
one article. “Your Relatives Await You” is another. 
A third proclaims “The Powerful Soviet Regime Has 
a Heart Filled with Goodwill.” 

Refugees here say that Poles, Latvians and Es- 
tonians have been receiving this material. 

Testimony just released by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee has disclosed that the propa- 
ganda paper “Return to the Fatherland” is published 
in the Soviet zone of Berlin and is run by a Red Army 
general, N. P. Michailov. 

So far the Soviet campaign in Los Angeles has 
resulted in no volunteers for the Soviets—and in a 
good many cases of nerves and tension among the 
former refugees who can’t forget Communism in 
action with all its coercion and force. 

Lithuanians here estimate that about 90 per cent 
of the former refugees are American citizens—which 
adds up to a big Nyet for Soviet propaganda. 


— THE TIDINGS, Los Angeles, Calif., June 15, 1956. 


Horrible Deportations 


Khrushchev said Stalin’s favorite boast was to 
sneer: “I will shake my little finger and there will 
be no more Tito...” or name whoever he wanted 
exterminated. 

Stalin shook his little finger again in 1940 and 
the Red army swept over the Baltic States. A year 
later, that finger shake touched off horrible mass 
deportations all over the Baltics—lithuania, Latvia 
and Estonia. The fifteenth “blac” anniversary of 
this inhuman deed is being marked by surviving 
relatives in Europe and in the United States this 
week. 

When the “little finger” in the Kremlin moved 
from June 14 to 21, 1941, the Soviet secret police 
dragged off to Siberia 10,205 persons from Estonia, 
22,831 from Latvia and 34,260 from Lithuania. 
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The secret police goons followed instructions 
implicity. Families were torn apart; the deportees 
amidst screaming were thrust into freight cars; the 
windows were nailed with boards, and the doors 
tightly closed. There was no water, no food, no air 
and no toilet facilities. The babies, the aged and the 
sick perished in the closed cars. 


Anybody under the delusion that the taskmasters 
who learned their murder trade under Stalin and 
now ruling the Kremlin have given up this “little 
finger” process should read authentic reports from 
the Baltic States on the “volunteers” so enthusiasti- 
cally “rushing off” to Siberia. 


— Pierre J. Huss, NEW YORK JOURNAL- 
AMERICAN, June 24, 1956. 


Persecution of Church 


In every country where Communists are in power 
the Church of Christ is in chains. Persecution is 
sometimes subtle and hidden and sometimes open 
and savage. Everywhere it is relentless. 


We speak of what we know. In Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania and the Ukraine—not to 
mention Eastern Germany and Far East—pastors 
of the Church are arrested without reason and pun- 
ished after mock trials, The attack is made on 
Catholic schools, hospitals and orphanages. The voice 
of freedom is suppressed. The slightest protest against 
injustice is regarded as an act of treason. 


—Pau!l Burton, THE TIDINGS, 
Los Angeles, Calif., March 30, 1956 


Yalta Remembered 


For instance, it can be argued with whatever 
vehemence that Franklin D. Roosevelt committed his 
country to outrageous conduct at Teheran and Yal‘a. 
but no anger will return the Polish people, to take 
two examples, their independence, or to the people of 
Latvia or Lithuania, their country. 


—George E. Sokolsky, THE LOS ANGELES 
HERALD-EXPRESS, March 30, 1956 


Fight for Freedom Continues 


The freedom spark which kindled Hungarian 
revolt spread to the Soviet Union itself .tonight. 
Reports of unrest care from Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, the free Baltic States forcibly incorporated 
into the Soviet Union in 1940. 


—THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
December 12, 1956 
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LITERATURE RECOMMENDED 


LITHUANIA (illustrated) V. Augustinas 
Pictorial presentation of the country. 
$6.00 


CROSSES by V. Ramonas 
A novel, depicting the life during the Soviet 
occupation of the country. $4.00 


THE EVENING SONG, compiled by F. Beliajus 
A collection of various tales from Lithuanian 
folklore. $3.00 


FREEDOM FOR LITHUANIA. Lithuania’s Independence Day 
in the Congress of the United States. 1955, 75 pp. 


LITHUANIA’S FIGHT FOR FREEDOM by E. J. Harrison 


Presentation of Lithuania’s case in her struggle 
with the invaders. 


THE STORY OF LITHUANIA by T. G. Chase 
A glance at the history of the country. 


THE FOREST OF ANYKSCIAI by Antanas Baranauskas 
A poem written originally in 1859. 
Translation from Lithuanian by Nadas Rastenis. 


THE LITHUANIAN SITUATION by Prof. K. Pakstas 
A brief, informative publication, intended to acquaint 
the reader with the country of Lithuania. $0.50. 


EAST and WEST 
A quarterly review of Soviet and Baltic problems 


LITHUANIAN SELF-TAUGHT 
Released by Marlborough 


For further information write to 


LITUANUS 


916 Willoughby Ave., 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


The reproductions of Lithuanian art, used as illustrations of this issue, 
have been supplied by courtesy of cultural magazine “Aidai” (Echoes) 
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